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OUR FEBRUARY POETS 
ALICE I’ANSON is a native daugh- 


ter of San Francisco, but now resident 
in Tucson. She is an old contributor 
to Overland. Poetic expression is hers 
by inheritance as her father—a pioneer 
prospector and mining engineer of the 
West—was himself a poet, publishing 
in 1891 a book of verse through Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


DON W. FARRAN is of lowa. His 
love for the gypsy folk dates back to 
earliest recollections, a time when as 
a small boy he determined to travel with 
a band of them as far as their national 
burying ground at Algona. Even the 
punishment administered—he was caught 
before he reached the next town—does 
not seem to have dimmed his affection 
for this romantic people. 


CRISTEL HASTINGS of Mill Val- 
ley is one of Overland’s frequent con- 
tributors and needs but slight introduc- 
tion. She’s a business woman by occu- 
pation; a writer in odd moments. Her 
verse and scenic articles have found 
place in publications throughout the 
country. 

THOMAS DURLEY LANDELS 
hails from London, England, with the 
degrees of B. A. and M. A. of London 
University. His present home is in Cali- 
fornia’s beautiful Santa Clara valley, 
where he is in charge of the Los Altos 
Union Church. He is the author of 


several volumes. 


EUNICE MITCHELL LEHMER 
is a comparatively new arrival in the 
poetic world, as she has been publishing 
only in the past two years. She is a 
member of that earnest group of poets 
which works under the banner of the 
California Writers’ Club. Her home is 
in Berkeley. 


JOSEPH UPPER adds “Harris” to 
the name when he signs his letters. His 
verse has appeared in various poetry 
journals and he is an author of short 
stories, as well. Of himself he says 
modestly, “I am one of the great neg- 
ligible army of Government clerks which 
helps to fill up the nation’s capital.” 
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The Waterfront 


By ALICE HARRIMAN 


What see ye as ye look abroad, along the city’s wall, 

Where man hath leveled hills for gain, and razed the forests tall? 
Where many doubt there be a God; where sailors fight and brawl 
Along the city’s waterfront, 

The waterfront, the waterfront, 


I see me miles and miles o° streets, and miles 0’ wharves there be, 
Where, ‘stead o’ craft of Indian make, lie ships from over sea, 
And jeweled javelins pierce night’s waves that lap, oh, tranquilly 
Along the city’s waterfront, 
The waterfront, the waterfront, 
Where man hath worked his problems out an’ it were destiny. 


What see ye as ye look abroad along the city’s wali? 
While yonder women, pale and wan, make moan and weep and call 
For husbands on ships long o’erdue, men run and pull and haul 
Along the city’s waterfront, 
The waterfront, the waterfront, 
At one who makes to drown herself, her shame thus to forestall. 


I see the sunset’s tender rose the busy wharves enfold; 
I see me gallant ships come home, laden with silks and gold. 
I see strong men leap from the decks, and love once more is told 
Along the city’s waterfront, 
The waterfront, the waterfront, 
And every eye with joy is wet, as happy wives they hold. 


What see ye as ye look abroad, along the city’s wall, 
But bartering of greed and sin; warehouses, large and small? 
In driving rain the harbor lights show dimly through night’s pail 
Along the city’s waterfront, 
The waterfront, the waterfront, 
Where derelicts o’ men and ships loom ghastly as they crawl. 


This see I by the harbor lights that gleam through driving rain; 
I see the City Beautiful, where men frem sin abstain, 
And Brotherhood means far, far more than empty words and vain. 
Along the city’s waterfront, 
The waterfront, the waterfront, 
I see me visions fair to see when Love alone shall reign. 









Where harbor lights, through murk and gloom, hold tides and thee in thrall. 
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Mts. William Beckman—As I Knew Her 


HE question is what manner of 
woman is she who has given 
$100,000 to the University of 
California to endow a Chair of English 
Language and Literature—the first of 
its kind on the Pacific Coast. 

The answer is that Mrs. 

William Beckman is a woman 
blest with the five senses with 
which Nature endows all of 
us, and then she has a plentiful 
supply of common sense, and 
that very rare thing called 
horse sense. Added to these 
are practical idealism and the 
power of analysis which gives 
vision. Of such an individual 
it is not prudent to say too 
much that is intimate and per- 
sonal. Mrs. Beckman thinks 
and talks of things—not per- 
sons. That she avoids the 
bombastic style of writing is 
abundantly demonstrated in 
her own work. That she is shy 
and reticent is shown in the 
following statement of her 
ideas concerning her gift to the 
University. Imagine a woman 
creating a situation that will 
influence literary production 
on this coast for all time, tell- 
ing all that she wishes to say 
about it in eighty-five words; 
She says: 

“In my endowment of a 
Chair in English Language 
and Literature to the Univer- 
sity of California, the terms 
were purposely broad, that the 
Professors would strive and 
have in view a high general 
standard for universal educa- 
tion, which is an essential of 
Americanism. I know full 
well America can never fail to 
function wisely and well with 
universal education, so needed. 

I realize, for the young that 

in them the true spirit be instilled, that 
we must forever keep America as it is— 
for Americans.” 

There is no sloppy, mushy sentimen- 
talism expressed; no hint of a tainted 
Americanism, and it is safe to conclude 
that if the spirit of the endowment is 
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adhered to in the selection of the pro- 
fessors to carry out the plan, no propa- 
ganda or other insidious undermining 
of sound nationalism will be permitted. 


Mrs. William Beckman 


This emphatically does not mean a lack 
of sympathy with world problems, or 
a desire to shirk responsibility, but it 
does mean a safe and sane patriotism in 
a citizenship that takes a helpful atti- 
tude toward all movements that make 
for betterment anywhere. 


Because of Mrs. Beckman’s generosity 
and public spirit our great University 
will henceforth become a center for the 
improvement of the rugged, virile Eng- 
lish language—still in the making. The 
stimulus to a higher and better produc- 

tion of literature will be felt 
all along the line of endeavor, 
and like the perfume of the 
rose, the fragrance of this gift 
will fall like a benediction for 
all time to come. Such a con- 
summation is quite in keeping 
with the theories and practices 
of the gentlewoman who has 
bestowed this fruitful blessing 
on the State of California. 

It is hard to class Mrs. 
William Beckman as a “‘liter- 
ary person” despite the fact 
that she has written much— 
books of travel and newspaper 
articles by the score. Nellie 
Sims Beckman has a many- 
sided illusive personality and a 
character development which 
makes her an unusual type of 
woman. Heredity and en- 
vironment mix freely in her 
make-up, and the result is 
"unique in this or any other 
generation. 

A pure Nordic strain on the 
father’s side links her ancestry 
with the Normans who came 
over to England with William 
the Conquerer, and left an in- 
delible impress on English 
history. Later wanderlust 
brought some of the Sims fam- 
ily to Kentucky, where Mrs. 
Beckman’s cousin Rear Ad- 
miral Sims is the outstanding 
representative today. 

The Governor Lane of Con- 
tinental Virginia, who wit- 
nessed the marriage of John 
Rolfe and Pocohontas, is a ma- 
ternal forebear, but Mrs. Beck- 

man herself was born in Jacksonville, 
Illinois, and came to California as a 
young girl. Sacramento was only a small 
village when Nellie Sims went there to 
live. The glamor of Pioneer life and the 
excitement of the gold fields were among 
her youthful impressions. This environ- 
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ment tinged by ancestral strains is the 
background against which the character 
development of Mrs. William Beckman 
was worked out. It was amid such 
scenes that her own great romance blos- 
somed, when she became the wife of 
William Beckman, one of the best 
known bankers of Northern California. 

For two years the newly-weds trav- 
eled, not with a definite itinerary or on 
scheduled time, but wherever fancy led 
them. Heredity asserted itself strongly 
in all of Mrs. Beckman’s married life. 
She was an acknowledged leader so- 
cially, but could not be content with the 
emptiness of it all, even when politics, 
literature, art and a varied culture com- 
posed her brilliant coterie. Frequent 
and long were her journeys to all parts 
of the civilized world. 

It was while on these pilgrimages 
that she began writing. First in bright, 
chatty letters from various interesting 
places visited. These were published in 
the ‘Sacramento Bee,” and attracted the 
favorable notice of the men who made 
the literature of the 70’s and later 
worthy of the period represented. Edi- 
torial writing at this time was,a fine 
art, and the few women who ventured 
into print not only had something to 
say, but knew how to say it. 

It was twenty years after Mrs. Beck- 
man’s first trip to Europe that she finally 
visited Egypt, the land of her dreams, 
and the goal she had in mind all of the 
preceding years. Here she found her 
true vogue, and her first book “Back- 
sheesh” is a classic of travel, because it 
is not only well written, but is rich in 
the keen perception and shrewd anal- 
ysis characteristic of Mrs. Beckman’s 
writings. She is one of those favored 
mortals—an author who does not have 
to consider the sales value of her, work. 
She was free to express herself, and this 
refreshing quality pervades all that she 
says or does. 

It would be impossible to imagine 
Nellie Sims Beckman in a pose of any 
kind. She simply does not know how 
to pretend. Here environment exerts 
a strong influence in the mental, make- 
up of Mrs. Beckman. From her banker 
husband she learned brevity, directness 
and the ability to state a fact concisely. 

Like Army and Navy officers the 
heads of financial institutions content 
themselves with an exact recital of facts. 
Conclusions and deductions are left to 
others. So it is with Mrs. Beckman. She 
writes well, but cannot talk about her 
work. 


N interviewer must go fishing for 
details of the worthwhile things 
Mrs. Beckman has written and done. It 
was in 1900 that “Backsheesh” made its 
bow to the world of letters. Major Ben 
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C. Truman, a world traveler and well- 
known critic said of “Backsheesh:” 
“This gifted American woman has told 
of the places and things she has seen so 
pictorially, so sonorously, so delightfully, 
and yet so modestly, that one may read 
it and read it, again and again.” 

The prose poesy of the description of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, in “Backsheesh’’, is 
considered a gem of word painting, and 
is by many travelers pronounced the best 
thing ever written about the Vatican. 


It may be that my love of Mexico and 
its ruins and ancient civilization makes 
me think that “Unclean and Spotted 
from the World” is the best of Mrs. 
Beckman’s books. It is a clever arrange- 
ment of letters of travel in Mexico, 
Italy, the Holy Land, the Grand Can- 
yon, and Yosemite, with a unique tri- 
angle of three women .intimately asso- 
ciated with the love professions of an 
unworthy man. The situations are un- 
usual, the suspense well sustained, and 
the outcome unexpected. This book was 
just off the press when the fire of April 
18, 1906 occurred, and the warehouse 
where the issue was stored went up in 
smoke. Better known the book would 
undoubtedly have attracted much atten- 
tion. 

An optimistic worldly wisdom charac- 
terizes the later writings of Mrs. Beck- 
man. Mellowed by years of pleasant 
contact with all classes in Europe and 
America Mrs. Beckman developed a 
gentle, ironic philosophy which in short 
paragraphs became epigrams of wit and 
wisdom. Of these the best known is 
“Beckie’s Book of Bastings” published 
in 1910. A discriminating critic says 
of this little book: 

“Human nature is there unstuffed, 
unclothed, unadorned and uncrowned. 
All its angles, joints, knobs, and knots 
are laid bare. In consequence some cor- 
rections of bad forms, creeds and morals 
should be manifest, as this book reaches 
its proper place among book lovers. The 
originality and vim of the author cannot 
be questioned as she flatly refuses to 
condole with or even attempt to recon- 
struct the mistakes the Creator of us 
all has made Beckie is right, 
all through the rippings, snippings and 
snarlings of the Bastings. Great, broad 
and deep mutterings are voiced in 
“Longings.” Illusion of a pure and 
healthy tone makes music for the soul 
in “Reflections.” Seriousness almost 
akin to retribution ties the knots hard 
and strong in “Meditations.” In it all 
there is food for laughter, for wit, for 
wisdom, and for good. Furthermore, 
all is worthy of emulation.” 

In 1915 Mrs. Beckman wrote 
“Memory’s Potlatches.” The preface 
says: “In giving potlatches the Indians 
think that food and raiment given away 
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are for the benefit of the dead, that they 
may not grow cold and hungry through- 
out Eternity. My potlatch gifts from 
the storehouse of memory are for the 
living, with the hope that they may give 
food for thought, and lighten hours for 
hearts that are ahungered for something 
that will divert and satisfy while living. 
The dead need nothing.” 

Among the first pages is this bit of 
illuminating philosophy: ‘Flattery is 
good and helpful if administered proper- 
ly, but I have had careless, extravagant 
people mistake me for a piece of toast, 
and lay it on as thick as butter. I am 
not fond of too much of either.” 

The last book written by Mrs. Beck- 
man, “Adventuring in Memory Lands”, 
is now being reviewed as among the last 
publications of 1923. Picking it up at 
random the following illuminating para- 
graph expresses Mrs. Beckman’s aver- 
sion to gush and insincerity perfectly: 

“The gift of speech distinguishes us 
from animals, but because of it, we need 
not abuse the privilege, making ourselves 
objectionable by an over-abundance of 
words, hackneyed, honeyed or super- 
fluous.” 

Again she says: 

“T must be active, plodding every day 
—recurring events do not suit me. The 
odd, unexpected things, breaking away 
from the dull mesas of facts to fancies, 
reveling in change in physical and men- 
tal activity, seem to fill up the chinks 
in my make-up, and lead me to think 
I was born under a shooting star, comet 


or heavenly body that was the “run.” 


Y the weird and mystical Mrs. Beck- 
man was too wise, too practical to 
be swayed, but she seems rather proud 
of the fact that she is a seventh daughter. 
It would not be like her to speak of the 
intimate things of the soul, but her creed 
of doing all the good possible, of preach- 
ing the doctrine of cheerfulness, and of 
always lending a hand where a forward 
movement is made, bespeaks the good 
citizen in any community. 

Of her civic activities, the success of 
McKinley Park in Sacramento, the first 
children’s playground in the capital, 
was largely due to the courageous lead- 
ership of Mrs. Beckman. Woman suf- 
frage had not been granted in California 
when this project harassed the city of- 
ficials at the time when a little group 
of determined women persuaded the late 
Albert Galletin to turn over East Park, 
dilapidated and undesirable in its then 
condition, to the City of Sacramento 
for a Children’s Playground. The plot 
contained forty acres, and the price paid 
was $12,500. Opposing political inter- 
ests were like a dog with a bone. They 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Vancouver’s Pinnacles 


UT of the Golden Age of ad- 
O venture and discovery come 

“tales of conquest and explora- 
tion; of unbelievable riches and new 
lands, when the Conquistadore set out 
boldly with whole continents—half the 
world before him to be tamed, and Eng- 
lish Sea Rovers sailed the seven seas, 
risking and daring unquestioningly for 
their beloved Queen Elizabeth. The 
richly colored careers of these fearless 
Empire Builders were followed by the 
less vivid but more difficult and arduous 
lives of explorers, sent out to survey or 
hold the new land, and obtain accurate 
information for the home government. 
Among these resourceful and honorable 
men was George Vancouver. He has 
left us an accurate, painstaking journal 
of his voyages, and we, across the span 
of intervening years, may sail out with 
him on his venturous mission to glimpse 
the California of that by-gone day. 


A few original copies of his work 
still exist, and are treasured in the val- 
uable book collections of several large 
libraries. Printed in 1798, in three 
large volumes, after the fashion of the 
period, with huge worn pages, and big 
print—the s’s confusingly made as f’s 
—and now and then a wood cut to illus- 
trate the scenes described, Vancouver’s 
Journal gives the atmosphere of that 
age of new lands. And the worn pages 
—how youths must have poured over 
them; inspired by the unfolding story 
to adventurous lives of their own. 


Around Good Hope, Vancouver 
sailed, and up the coast of Tasmania, a 
land with doors as yet locke« t:t soon 
to open bountifully as Austraiia. Atter 
wintering in the Sandwich Islands, he 
started on across the broad Pacific, 
whose placid waters seldom felt the cut 
of a vessel’s prow. Now and then a 
pirate or adventurer, and infrequently 
an explorer passed by. Once a year these 
waters bore the lumbering, richly laden 
Acapulco Galleon from the Spanish 
Philippines to Mexico. Down to Ma- 
nila, once a year, came Chinese junks 
bringing silks, jewels, gunpowder— 
treasures of the Orient for the yearly 
trade, which was carried on according to 
strict Spanish regulation for nearly 
three centuries, and ended in 1815. Dur- 
ing this entire time Spain allowed but 
the one ship to carry all her trade be- 
tween the East and the West. She was 
afraid profits would be lessened by com- 
petition. The galleon went out with 
oriental wares, to return from Acapulco 
laden with the Mexican silver so desired 
in the East. Both were cargoes of im- 
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mense value. What a prize the heavily 
burdened, unarmed galleon made. Our 
wonder is that it did not fall a victim 
more often. Cavandish captured it in 
1586, and Rogers in 1709 and again 
in 1742. 

Two ships, the Discovery with 100 
men, and the Chatham as an armed 
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tender with 45 men, composed Vancou- 
ver’s fleet. He arrived at Nootka Sound 
in the summer of 1792, where he was 
to receive in restitution the territories 
and buildings which a Spanish officer 
had seized from Great Britain in 1789. 
Vancouver was also to make an accu- 
rate survey of the coast from 30 degrees 
north latitude, northwest, to Cooke’s 
River, and to obtain every possible in- 
formation that could be collected re- 
specting the nature and political state 
of that country, according to his instruc- 
tions, dated March 8, 1791. Of immeas- 
urable importance to us was Vancouver’s 
activities in “New Georgia,” so soon to 
become the American state of Wash- 
ington, but in his Journal he tells us 
much more that we know little about. 
Because most of us are familiar with 
Vancouver’s work around Puget Sound, 
we shall pass over that part of his 
record, to the incidents not so well 
known. 


In the early fall he directed his way 
south to the Bay of Sir Francis Drake, 
then on to the Spanish port of San 
Francisco, where he dropped anchor to 
take on fresh supplies. The picture he 
gives of the settlement there, in Novem- 
ber, 1792, is difficult to imagine, for us 
who know the city today. 


“At San Francisco there is no object 
to indicate the most remote connection 
with Europe or any other civilized na- 
tion. The establishment of this port. 
which I should conceive ought to be a 
principal object of the Spanish crown, 
as a key to their more southern and val- 
uable settlements on the northern Pa- 
cific, is in an unprotected state. Span- 
ish soldiers of the garrison, thirty-five 
of them with wives, families, and 
Indian servants, compose the whole of 
the inhabitants.” 


Vancouver was generously entertained 
by the commander, Sr. Sal, the Donna, 
his wife, and their two little girls. With 
an eye for detail, he notes that they 
were well behaved, which fact showed 
that they were well trained. He returned 
their hospitality by entertaining them at 
dinner on shipboard. Quite an event, | 
imagine, for the woman so far from 
home. It is interesting, also, to notice 
the friendship and pleasant intercourse 
of the representatives of two great rival 
nations, England and Spain, when they 
meet so far from home. Barriers of lan- 
guage and nationality seem lost in dis- 
tance. Describing the commandant’s 
house, he says, “The floor was of native 
soil, raised about three feet from the 
original level, without being boarded, 
paved, or even reduced to an even sur- 
face. The roof was covered with flags 
and rushes, and the walls were white- 
washed on the inside with a kind of lime 
made of sea shells. It was of the rudest 
fashion and the meanest kind of furni- 
ture.” Yet he adds that he experienced 
“a very cordial and hearty welcome 
from our worthy host, who provided a 
refreshing repast.” 


Of the same type, the presidio build- 
ings formed a perfect quadrangle. Fur- 
ther back on better soil, and better kept, 
stood the mission buildings. They were 
built up on only two sides, however. 
“The natives,” he remarked, “are inac- 
tive in spirit.” Three Padres taught 
them useful arts. As a protection, the 
native women were locked up in the 
mission at night. The unarmed Padres 
might easily have been overcome had 
the natives wished, but Vancouver not- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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ee I! "TESS! Come on, pick 
up the paper, come on now! 
Attagirl!” roared Jim 
Kelly, field engineer for the Valley 
Power Co. on the Cache Creek Tunnel 
job as he stood in the bunkhouse door 
in his shirt sleeves motioning his dog up 
the trail with his day old Denver paper 
which, rolled into a tight, short tube, 
the up-creek stage driver dropped off 
every morning just below the camp. 

Countess, a rangy, long-muzzled, 
wolf-gray police dog growled a final 
warning at the two figures in the road, 
picked up the paper in her mouth and 
trotted obediently up the slope, ears 
erect and forward and tail drooping be- 
hind in the beautiful catenary curve of 
the thoroughbred. 

The French-Canadian cook came to 
the door of the cook-shack with a pan 
of dish-water which he flipped expertly 
into the gully. 

“W’at de matter,” he called, ‘dat dog 
chase de rabbit again!” 

“Not today, Joe,” answered Kelly, 
“she was barking at old Grigg and that 
half-wit son of his. I’m afraid they'll 
get bitten some fine day if they don’t 
auit hanging around the tunnel.” 

He stooped to pick up the tightly 
rolled newspaper and gave his canine 
news-girl an affectionate pat between 
her long, pointed ears. He couldn't 
really blame her for disliking the Griggs. 
Old Eben’s bitter hatred of the Valley 
Power Co. and all its works, and his 
constant, though futile, opposition to the 
tunnel had in no-wise contributed to 
the engineer’s peace of mind. 

“She’s one smart dog for sure,” com- 
mented Joe, “she know dat ol’ Grigg 
for one bad man wa’t hate de tonnel, so 
she’s keep de bright eye on heem, eh, 
Countess? W’t for you tink he sneak 
around here all tam, M’siu Kelly? No 
chance for stop de tonnel now, she’s fin- 
ish.” 

The young engineer laughed as he 
unrolled the paper. 

“T guess he hopes there’ll be a cave-in 
or a landslide and that he’ll be on hand 
to see it,” he answered carelessly. ‘““The 
old man’s pretty near as crazy as his 
son since the court dismissed his suit to 
restrain us from putting Wolf Creek 
water through the mountain. It isn’t 
as if we were taking all the water, either, 
any reasonable man could see _ that 
there'll be plenty left for Grigg’s farm.” 

“Well,” the little cook wagged his 
head, “Dat ol’ Greeg, she’s not what 
you call reasonable man. Bettaire you 
keep de eye on heem, M’siu Kelly. You 
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bet I don’ let him come in de cook- 
house.” 

“Oh, don’t be a calamity howler, Joe,” 
laughed Jim Kelly, turning back toward 
the bunkhouse, “old Grigg won’t make 
any trouble, and besides, we’ve only two 
more days. The Commissioners are com- 
ing up the creek tomorrow for final in- 
spection, and next day the water goes 
through, so we should worry. Come 
on, Countess.” 

At the door he paused and shouted 
over his shoulder. “By the way, Joe, 
fix me up a couple of sandwiches, will 
you? I’m going fishing over on Wolf 
Creek this afternoon.” 

“Eh bien,” answered Joe, ducking 
back into the kitchen. 

Screened from the tunnel camp by a 
clump of brush, Old Eben Grigg halted, 
rubbed a gnarled hand musingly over 
his grizzled chin and stared speculatively 
up at the great heap of freshly removed 
rock and debris that towered above them 
on the hillside, falling away from the 
lips of the tunnel and spreading fan-like 
under the lofty conduit that was to bear 
the waters of Wolf Creek to mingle 
with those of Cache Creek, entirely con- 
trary to the good will and best inten- 
tions of Mother Nature, who had reared 
the rocky barrier of Cache Mountain 
between them. 

Gazing up at the black portal of the 
tunnel, his old eyes, smouldering, Eben 
Grigg paid no heed to the gibberings of 
his idiot boy, Jonas, almost a man in 
stature, but with the intellect of a babe, 
who stamped and shook his fist at the 
tunnel as he had often seen his father 
do, mouthing obscene curses in his thick 
voice. 

“Go Hell! 
Jim Kelly!” 

“Be quiet, Jonas,” said the old man 
finally, “you'll have that cussed dog on 
us again.” 

“Dam dog!” muttered Jonas. 

“Yes, damn it,” repeated his father 
tonelessly, “I reckon I ought’er kill th’ 
dog fust, will if I get a chance.” 

Jonas’ dull eyes lighted up at the 
word kill. He understood killing. He 
liked to wring chickens’ necks, and to 
see his father butcher fat pigs. 

Old Eben stared a moment longer, 
then plucked his son by the sleeve. 

“Come on, Jonas, we'll go home now. 
I’ve seed what I come ter see. We c’n 
do it ternight from this side. They’re 
all gone from here now but that cussed 
engineer an’ th’ cook. What's left o’ 


Dam ol’ tunnel! Dam 
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th’ gang is yonder on th’ Wolf Creek 
side fixin’ ter let th’ water in. Looks 
like they’d drawed off most everybody, 
damn ’em, they’ll wish they hadn’t.” 

He spat venomously in the dust and 
shambled off up the road toward the 
trail that led over the mountain to his 

Fly-casting for rainbow trout is, as 
Jim Kelly was wont to exclaim, just 
about “the fishin’est fishin’” there is. 
Working slowly up-stream with the ice- 
cold water gurgling just below the tops 
of his waders, and casting his line in 
long sweeps far ahead into the sun-shot 
rifles and drawing it lazily back along 
the marginal shadows, he was entirely 
oblivious of time, tunnels, and every- 
thing save fish and fishing. 

All this was very boring to Countess. 
Having been told to stay close, she 
moped along the bank beside him, mov- 
ing when he moved, stopping when he 
stopped to cast, and lying on the grass 
with her nose between her paws when- 
ever her master halted to shift flies, dis- 
entangle a snarled line, or take a fish 
off the hook. She heartily wished that 
he had chosen instead to shoulder his 
gun and scour the hillsides for rabbits 
——there was fun, excitement, breathless 
chases, a sport that a dog could enjoy. 
This fishing—she stretched herself, 
yawned, and slowly stalked around a 
deep pool into which Jim was casting 
from an opposite gravel bar. 

A sudden burst of white water at 
the end of his line, the reel sang, and 
the slender bamboo tip of his rod bowed, 
alarmingly as a mighty rainbow struck. 
Jim whooped, and Countess pricked up, 
her ears. Maybe something of interest 
was going to happen, but no, only an- 
other fish, that swung around the pool 
in frantic circles. 

Countess turned away disgustedly. A 
trail, half-hidden in tall grass lured her 
uphill into a pleasant grove of quaking 
asp. Squirrels chattered in the branches. 
A wood-rat’s nest of heaped sticks at- 
tracted her attention for a moment, but 
for a moment.only. From a clump of 
fern beyond the nest scurried a big 
mountain jack-rabbit. Countess could 
not resist. One half-glance back toward 
the creek satisfied her conscience, then, 
with a short yelp, she took off after the 
jack, whose white tail was bobbing 
through the aspens ahead. 

The rabbit ran up hill, as all rabbits 
do when pursued, and in a minute they 
were racing along the open mountain- 
side, Countess scarcely a dozen feet be- 
hind. The rabbit ran warily, twisting 
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and doubling, always working upward. 
Countess’ tongue was soon hanging and 
her barks came shrill and breathless. No 
matter how madly she pursued, the jack 
maintained his lead. Over the boulders 
they went, and through the brush to 
the crest of the low ridge, which slanted 
upward to a shoulder of Cache Moun- 
tain, and passed high above the Wolf 
Creek portal of the tunnel. 

Suddenly, as though to put a spectac- 
ular end to the chase, the jack reversed 
in mid-air, stopped, and executed a fly- 
ing leap right over the on-rushing dog, 
disappearing at a bound in a scrub-oak 
thicket. Countess slid to a halt and 
half-fell in her scrambling effort to re- 
peat this manoeuver. Far down the 
mountainside a rifle spanged sharply, 
and her spring ended in a queer sprawl- 
ing plunge. 

“There'll be no more barkin’ at me,” 
muttered Eben Grigg, ejecting the spent 
shell from his scarred Winchester with 
a vicious snap. 

His basket heavy with the parti-col- 
ored beauties, and his feet numb from 
hours of standing and wading in the 
cold creek-bed, Jim Kelly reluctantly 
reeled in his line after a final cast and 
sloshed to shore. The sun was down, 
and in the deep valley it was already 
dusk. He looked around for his dog, 
whistling. She wasn’t there. Neither 
was she on the further bank. He called, 
but only the echo of his own voice re- 
sponded, so he struck off down the trail, 
concluding that she had gotten tired of 
watching him and gone home. 

The afternoon’s sport had lured him 
far-upstream, so it was well after dark 
when the engineer arrived at the Wolf 
Creek end of the tunnel. 


“Ye'd better be after takin’ a lantern 
wid ye, sir,” counseled Murphy, the boss 
of the conduit gang, when Jim stopped 
at the cookhouse to share a portion of his 
catch. 

Kelly laughed. 

“What’s the use, Red? I can’t get 
lost. The tram track and ties are all 
out now. It was as smooth as a floor 
when I came through this morning. I’ve 
got enough to carry as it is, and a flash 
in my pocket if I do need a light. See 
you tomorrow.” 

He shouldered his creel and started 
on, then paused and called back, “Hey, 
Red! Didn’t see my dog come back 
this way, did you?” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Murphy, “but 
she might have, at that, them wolf-dogs 
slides around so quiet like. Lose her?” 

“Oh, I don’t think she’s lost. Just 
got tired watching me fish. Guess I'll 
find her safe and sound over in the 
bunkhouse with Joe. So-long.” 

He entered the black mouth of the 
tunnel and tramped steadily into its 
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level, velvet darkness, heavy boots noisily 
crunching on the splintered gravel. 
About midway of the mile long bore, 
judging from the distance he had come, 
Jim Kelly suddenly experienced that 
cold, prickly sensation that comes to 
those who, believing themselves alone in 
absolute darkness, unexpectedly sense 
an unfriendly presence. He could see 
nothing, of course, but his ear had 
caught a slight, indefinable sound some- 
where in the black depths ahead, as if 
a cautious foot had slipped just the 
tiniest bit on the loose rock of the tun- 
nel floor. He stopped and listened. All 
was still, it might have been but a frag- 
ment of granite dropping from the roof; 








AN OLD STYLE VALENTINE 


Sweet maid, my it speaks thro’ this 
Valentine, 
To tell you whai my faltering lips 
withhold; 
Love ardent traced each pleading word, 
each line, 
Love fondly fills each unwrit space, 
each fold. 
you, love, I 
amazed, 
Your soul thro’ blue eyes holds my 
soul possessed; 
The wealth of charm a bolder tongue 
had praised, 
Binds me in adoration unconfessed. 
And if you bid me come and hear my 


worship mute, 


Beside 


fate, 
That day of all my life will be the 
day; 
I'll kneel, sweet lady, at your feet, and 
wait 
The word to bless or blight my love 
for aye. 


—Honoria TuoMey. 








but the feeling that he was not alone 
persisted. After a few steps he heard it 
again. Something was surely stealing 
softly toward him. He thought it might 
be Countess, and called her name. At 
the sound of his voice there was a mut- 
tered exclamation, and at his next stride 
he lunged against a heavy, yielding body. 

Jim Kelly was not a coward; but he 
shuddered involuntarily and _ recoiled 
as if, groping in the dark, he had touched 
the clammy folds of a serpent. The 
thing in front of him seemed human, 
his hand had momentarily brushed an 
unmistakably human face, but the sounds 
it made were neither human nor an- 
imal—unnatural, inarticulate gibberish. 

“Who's there?” he called sharply, 
reaching for his flash-light. The gibber- 
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ings continued and the thing stepped to- 
ward him. 

Then, as the electric torch flooded 
the narrow rockwalled passage with sud- 
den light he saw with startling clearness 
the huge bulk of Jonas Grigg crouched 
in his path with extended arms, like a 
great ungainly ape, and behind him old 
Eben, his eyes glowing like coals, dis- 
tended with mingled hate and terror, 
clutching in his arms a cylindrical pack- 
age wrapped with paper that was viv- 
idly white in the electric glow. It was 
like a tableau, fading as suddenly as it 
appeared. 

Before the engineer could move or 
speak again, the maniacal imbecile was 
on him, pinning him with a gorilla-like 
embrace, driving his bullet-head into 
Kelly’s neck, and wrapping his knotted 
legs around the engineer’s body. The 
flash-light clattered to the gravel, and, 
crushed by the sheer weight and mad- 
ness of his assailant, Jim Kelly was 
borne back and down until his right leg 
twisted under him and snapped. His 
head crashed into the stone floor, and 
merciful oblivion enveloped him. 

“Kill! kill! kill!” screamed Jonas, 
battering his prostrate foe. 

Old Eben carefully laid down his 
parcel and sprang upon his son, beating 
him about the head and howling curses 
until he finally dragged him off. 

“Now ye've done it!” he panted, 
turning on the idiot and striking him 
across the face in sudden fury. 

“Kill! kill!” muttered Jonas; but he 
retreated, cowed by his father’s anger. 

“Yes, I reckon ye hev killed him,” 
said the old man, bending over the en- 
gineer’s body with a lighted match trem- 
bling in his hand. 

“IT didn’t figger ter kill nothin’ ex- 
cept th’ dog, but I don’t know as I care 
much "bout him. Nobody’ll ever find 
out, anyway.” 

He lit another match and groped for 
his parcel. 

“You go back now, Jonas. Go back 
and wait fer me. I'll leave it right here 
and string th’ fuse, and then we'll light 
it and clear out. It ought ter burn about 
twenty minutes, thet’ll give us time.” 

Jim Kelly reawoke to consciousness 
as he had awakened ever morning for 
the past year with a soft, hairy muzzle 
nudging his cheek and Countess’s little, 
gurgling, delighted throat sounds in 
his ear. 

“All right old girl, gettin’ right up,” 
he muttered thickly. He opened his 
eyes—darkness—darn funny! Then he 
sought to sit up, and at the pain of his 
wrenched limbs almost swooned again. 
He remembered now—in the tunnel— 
Jonas Grigg had throttled him. Eben 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Glaciers and Golf 


PENETRATING east wind 
A swept across the snow-covered 

ninth green. Even in the shel- 
ter of the caddy house it made it’s bit- 
terness felt and the caddy master hud- 
dled closer to the log fire. 

“Gosh, Mr. Mudd, it’s a cold day,” 
he said, “I don’t see how those fellows 
stand it.” 

He pointed through the window at 
a couple of blown-in-the-bottle enthusi- 
asts, who were keeping themselves warm 
by the simple expedient of swearing vio- 
lently at the carelessness of a Greens 
Committee, which failed to have the 
snow on the winter greens removed so 
that eight foot putts would not be 
foozled. 

Mr. Mudd, the pro, unbuttoned his 
coat ostentatiously and snorted: 

“Cold? Losh, ’tis no a marker to 
weather I’ve seen. Aye, and played in, 
too.” 


“And when was this, Mr. Mudd?” 


“Twas back in ninety-four—no, I 
mind now, ‘twas in ninety-five, when 
Angus McGonigle and I were touring 
the world.” 

Mr. Mudd slowly and carefully filled 
the smelliest pipe in all Christendom. 
Each grain of tobacco was carefully 
shepherded into the capacious bowl and 
tamped down thoroughly, before the 
pipe was lighted. Mr. Mudd settled 
himself more comfortably in his chair 
and the caddy master grinned, and’ lit 
a cigarette. The shivering group of 
caddies moved closer and nudged one 
another expectantly. 

“*T'was in the early October of nine- 
ty-five,” continued Mr. Mudd. “Angus 
and I had just finished a profitable sum- 
mer teaching the game to the Yakut In- 
dians of Siberia. Ye’ll maybe no believe 
it, but when we first reached Siberia, 
the Yakuts were that dense, mind ye, 
that they didn’t know a mashie from a 
cleek, but when we left, there was no 
a village between Nikolaivesk and the 
Arctic Ocean but had its eighteen hole 
course. Ah, ’tis a great and grand thing 
to bring light to the heathen. 

“The end of the summer found us 
at Cape Deshnef, which, as ye may 
know, is just across the way from 
Alaska, so to speak, with naught but 
the Behring Straits between. Often and 
often, we stood on the rocky promon- 
tory from which the dim blue line of 
the Alaskan coast could be seen. 

“*That’s home, Mr. Mudd,’ Angus 
would say, as the tears filled his eyes. 
He was born in the States. 


By CHARLES LAYNG 


“My thoughts were no of home. I’m 
no a home-loving mon. The golf courses 
of the world are my home and I| was 
wondering if I could drive a ball across 
the straits, a matter of ten miles or so.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this, which 
was instantly checked when Mr. Mudd 
frowned. Then he sighed resignedly. 

“Ye may well laugh,” said he. “But 
I was young then and had a powerful 
pair of shoulders. The balls were live- 
lier then too. Aye, ’tis a crying shame 
that such a mon as I must get old, so 
that his best drives are now but a mat- 
ter of a wee five hundred yards. It was 
different then. I had my youth and 
strength and Betsy. Ah, there never 
was a club like Betsy. She was more 
than human and knew more golf than 
any of these namby-pambies who dawdle 
about these links. 

“When I took Betsy out of the bag, 
she thrilled and trembled like a polo 
pony does when he hears the referee’s 
whistle. And the power and beautiful 
lines of her. There was no golfer in 
the world who did not covet Betsy. 
There was a Zulu chieftan once who 
tried to steal her and—”’ 

“But did you drive across the straits, 
Mr. Mudd?” asked the caddy master, 
with a wink at the oldest caddy. 

“I’m coming to that. One day, An- 
gus and I brought a: Yakut with us on 
our daily constitutional to the promon- 
tory. Glagek, his name was. Aye, ’tis 
the same Glagek who’s now a pro at the 
Deshnef Golf and Reindeer Club. And 
we taught him the game, did Angus and 
me. 

“When we reached the edge of the 
cliff overlooking the sea, Angus, who 
was a canny man, asked me: 

““TD’ye think ye could drive across, 
Mr. Mudd?’ which was prearranged. 
I said I could and Glagek looked in- 
credulous, but said naught. .We played 
that Yakut for fifteen minutes trying 
to get him to rise to the bait. And final- 
ly we landed him. 

“ “Betcha three thousand blachms ye 
can’t do it,’ he said at last (blachms be- 
ing the coin of the realm in those parts. 

“*You’re on,” said I, and Betsy 
under my arm, fair leaped with eager- 
ness. Angus said naught, but drew out 
pencil and paper, and, knowing him as 
I did, I could tell he was figuring the 
value of three thousand blachms in dol- 
lars. 


“T teed up carefully on a bit of rein- 
deerhorn and gave Betsy a few practice 
swings. Ah, how the lassie loved it. I 
took the famous and perfect Mudd 
stance and, with every ounce of drive at 
my command behind her, Betsy leaped 
at the ball in a beautiful arc. The ball 
soared and soared. It was a drive of 
drives. We watched it till it passed out 
of sight, still traveling high and then 
I asked Glagek for the money. 

“*Ah,’ said he, ‘a very nice drive, but 
how can ye prove it went across the 
straits?’ 

“With that we commenced arguing, 
Angus and I very certain that my drive 
had made the distance and Glagek 
equally certain that it had not. There 
was no precedent. The laws of Saint 
Andrews say naught of such a case. We 
might have been arguing until now, for 
Glagek was a most tight-fisted Yakut, 
ye mind, but just as we were nigh com- 
ing to blows, we heard a far-off voice 
from the direction of Alaska shouting: 
‘Say, you over there, whynell don’t you 
yell “Fore” before you drive?’ 

“*You win,’ said -Glagek, as he 
handed me the three thousand blachms.” 

Mr. Mudd’s pipe gave an expiring 
gurgle and went out. He refilled it in 
silence and the caddy master waited un- 
til it was well alight before inquiring: 

“What about the cold weather, Mr. 
Mudd?” 

“Ah, yes, the cold weather. Ye may 
think it’s cold now, but it was forty- 
two below zero when Betsy and Angus 
and I drove into Tin City on a dog 
sledge. Icicles twenty feet long hung 
about everywhere and the snow was ten > 
feet deep. And, mind ye, this was in 
October. 

“We felt at home at once for, hang- 
ing outside the dance hall was the handi- 
cap list of the Tin City Golf Club. We 
noticed a mon by the name of New- 
comb was at scratch. 

“We'll have to meet this Newcomb,’ 
says Angus. 

“We hadna long to wait for, hardly 
had we stepped into the dance hall with 
our golf bags over our shoulders, when 
a little fellow, whiskered to the eyes, 
stepped up to me as I was taking a wee 
nip of usquebaugh at the bar. Angus 
and I were always great hands for a 
wee nip on a cold day (this was years 
ago, mind ye). Ah, I remember a pub 
in Ochternochie with a Hielan’ bar- 
maid—”’ 

“But did you play this Newcomb 
guy,.Mr. Mudd?” interrupted the red- 
headed caddy. 
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“Have patience,” said Mr. Mudd, 
and there was a furtive tear in his eye 
as he thought of the convivial days that 
are gone. “As I was saying, Little 
Whiskers stepped up to me and said: 

““My name, Newcomb, pard, and 
I’m the best golfer around these parts, 
bar none.’ 

“This wee mannie hadna the look of 
a golfer and | told him so, being an out- 
spoken mon where golf is concerned, as 
ye may have noticed.” 

“That we have,” murmured the caddy 
master, but, beyond an ominous frown, 
Mr. Mudd elected to take no notice of 
the interruption. 

“Angus backed me up keenly,” he 
went on, “and presently we had the lit- 
tle mon in a fury. “Tis the best way to 
get a bet out them, ye mind. A crowd 
gathered and urged us on and, when 
the time was ripe, | agreed to play the 
little mon for the championship of the 
Seward Peninsula, and, what was more 
important, for five hundred dollars the 
match. Ah, we had money in those days, 
did Angus and me and we made money 
too. Angus spent the afternoon placing 
bets. He was a hard worker that way, 
was Angus and we had over nine hun- 
dred dollars on the match before the 
day was over! 

“The bartender was friendly and tried 
to warn us. He said something about 
the tricky eighteenth and wanted to take 
me out and show me the course, but I 
wouldna listen. I was young then and 
thought that one course was the same 
as another and that I knew all about all 
of them. I know better now, but it took 
a world of convincing. Boys, take no 
liberties with a strange course. Why, 
once in Tibet, when Angus and I were 
going around the lamasinary course with 
two of the lamas, we—” 

The caddy master coughed and 
nudged the youngest caddy, who grinned 
and piped. “Did you beat dat guy, Mr. 
Mudd?” 

After a muttered imprecation as to 
the habits and ancestry of certain cad- 
dies, Mr. Mudd continued: 

“The next morning was bright and 
sunny, but cold, aye, cold enough to 
freeze the nose off a brass monkey. 

“*He’ll no play on a day like this,’ 
says I to Angus, over our bannocks and 
porridge. Hardly were the words out 
of my mouth, when Newcomb popped 
into the dining room and shouted to me: 

“*You ready to get beat, Mr. Big 
Talker?’ 

“*Come on, the boys are waiting,’ 
said the bartender. 

“With that, we went out and ‘twas 
a strange procession that lined up out- 
side the hotel. Every sled in Tin City 
was there and what with the huskies 
snarling and fighting and the men swear- 
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ing and arguing, a mon could hardly 
hear himself think. 

“Aye, ’twas a gala day for Tin City, 
with a golfer like me in town. I’ve seen 
queer galleries at golf matches, but none 
such as this. I never saw a gallery going 
to a match on dog-sleds before, nor since, 
for matter of that. 

“And every sled had a pair of snow- 
shoes strapped to it. I wondered about 
the snowshoes. Angus noticed them too. 














WA-WEA-TAH 


In the heart of the falls is a laughing 
face, 
The face of Wa-wea-tah, 
And a form that is full of dancing 
grace 
As the wild wood-lilies are! 
Where the waters leap from the rock- 
bound steep 
I hear a voice that calls 
With the accents clear of a maiden dear, 
The voice of the laughing falls! 


In the heart of the falls where the form 
is white 
There are eyes like a gleaming star, 
The radiant eyes of my heart's delight, 
The wild maid, Wa-wea-tah! 
I see her smile and I hear her call 
“T am lonely—haste to me!” 
But it’s only the sprite of the water- 
fall 


That laughs at a memory. 
—Atice I’Anson. 








“*What d’ye make of them snow- 
shoes, Mr. Mudd?’ says he. “There’s 
something queer here. D’ye think it 
was wise to wager so much siller?’ 

“ “Hush, hush,’ say I impatiently, for 
‘I didna like to be flistered on the mora 
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of a match, but I'll no deny I was a 
wee bit worried, for I could see that 
my opponent had a pair of snowshoes 
in his bag, along of his driver. 

“We drove mayhap half an hour and 
then they showed me the course. Ye may 
believe me or no, but it was covered 
with ten feet of snow, except what 
passed for greens, which had been wat- 
ered and were now little skating rinks, 
with ice slick at glass. 

“ “How d’ye expect a mon to play a 
course like this,’ says I to Newcomb, 
‘on snowshoes ?’ 

“*Exactly,’ says he, with a wicked 
grin, as he strapped his snowshoes to his 
feet and spraddled over to the first tee 
for a few practice swings. 

“Angus looked at me and I looked 
at Angus. He had a bottle with him 
and we took a long swig, as we had been 
doing from time to time all the morn- 
ing. 

“*We are had,” says he mournfully, 
then he wept. 

“It cheered me to see Angus weep. 
He never wept except when the liquor 
was on him. He was a queer mon—a 
fair dolt when but when the 
liquor is on him to the extent that he 
weeps, mind ye, his brain is working 
like wildfire and he can think of more 
schemes in a minute than a sober man 
could in a year. 

“I took my clubs and floundered 
through the snow to the first tee. I’ve 
played golf in all weathers, ye ken, and 
under all conditions, but I ask ye, how 
can a mon take a proper stance when 
he’s up to his knees in snow and sink- 
ing deeper all the time? "Twas a vex- 
ing problem. If I choked my club, | 
could get no power to my swing. If I 
swung as a golfer should I moved a 
deal of snow but not the ball. 

“I was fair distraught and I asked 
the stakeholder to call off all bets. He 
was an ill-favored scoundrel, as big as 
two houses: 

“*You’ll play in five minutes,’ says 
he, ‘or the money is forfeited.’ 

“TI could hear Betsy sob, for she, poor 
lassie, was made in Scotland and ’twas 
but natural for her to sob when she 
thought of all that siller we were like 
to lose. Aye, ’tis sinful to wager. Never 
do it, boys, unless mayhap, ye have a 
sure thing. 

“It’s your honor, Mr. Big Talker,’ 
sneered Newcomb, and hadna Angus 
held me back, I would have bashed him. 
He was no so big as the stakeholder, ye 
ken. 

‘*Play on, Mr. Mudd,’ says Angus, 
‘I have an idea.’ 

“With that he disappeared and I 
felt much easier in my mind, knowing 
Why, once in Nepal, 


sober, 


Angus as I do. 
when—” 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Echoes From Lost Mines 


CERTAIN famous novelist is 
being taken seriously in certain 
financial circles of New York, 


if the report is true that the primary 
purpose in the organization of the Can- 
ada del Oro Mining and Prospecting 
Company is to search for the lost Ari- 
zona mine, about which is builded the 
plot of Wright’s latest novel, “The 
Mine with the Iron Door.” 

It is said that scouts from the New 
York concern are already in the Santa 
Cataline Mountains, looking for the 
mine that Wright made famous, as well 
as for a number of other “lost diggings,” 
to the whereabouts of which the padres 
in the ancient St. Xavier Mission are 
alleged to have a clue. Whether they 
do or not is to be learned. Neverthe- 
less, the mission is to receive one eighth 
of all gold that is found. 

Perhaps the project looks good to the 
northern investors, but the same cannot 
be said of the ancient prospectors of 
the old Southwest who make Socorro, 
New Mexico, one time mining capital 
of the border states, their rendezvous 
from the alkaline deserts. One has but 
to listen to the oracle-like mutterings 
of Diorite Dawley, Lead Ore Levi and 
Windy B:ll Wilgus to draw that con- 
clusion. 

That these three gentlemen are quali- 
fied to speak with authority is not to 
be questioned. Has not Mr. Dawley, 
according to his own admission, panned 
for colors in every gulch between Tierta 
Del Fuego and Point Barrow? While 
Mr. Levi is not so experienced, he is a 
veteran prospector nevertheless; and, as 
his name indicates, he is an authority on 
the heavy yellow metal whether it be 
in the form of a nugget or the case of 
a watch. Unlike the other two, Windy 
Bill is more of a historian than a knight 
of the pan. He claims to be the one 
and only living authority on the South- 
western mining lore of yesteryear, which 
statement it is assumed, definitely ex- 
cludes Harold Bell Wright. 

“Gold in the Santa Catalines!” ex- 
claimed this trio from their favorite 
bench on the sunny side of the plaza 
when the news of the operations of the 
new company reached their ears. “Why 
doesn’t this Del Oro Company look up 
in the Mal Pais of New Mexico, where 
the honest to God yellow stuff lies in 
placer pockets as big as barrels!’’ 


“Is there a ‘lost mine’ up there?” 
inquired an uninitiated. 


“T’ll tell the world there is,” respond- 
ed Mr. Dawley. “The Adams Diggings 


By JIM DAN HILL 


are there. It is the only authenticated 
‘lost mine’ in the Southwest.” 

Silent, affirmative nods from the other 
two indicated that the statement of their 
loafing partner was backed, scotched and 
supported by their professional reputa- 
tions. 

“Did you ask where these diggings 
are? Stranger, that is hardly a fair 
question. If I knew exactly where they 
are, I’d be dipping up the gold nuggets 
myself, without hoping for the aid of 
one of these big syndicates. I could 
carry the Del Oro’s expedition to the 
bones of the main body of Adams’s party 
and that is close enough for a big com- 
pany to locate the placer. I would do 
it for less than an eighth, believe me.” 

There were no nods of approval this 
time, for, it was revealed later, they too 
knew the location of the bones in ques- 
tion, and if any one of the three were 
right it would make the other two from 
ten to twenty-five miles wrong. 


“T’ll let Bill tell you the approximate 
location and the story of the affair,” 
continued Mr. Dawley, “Then you can 
decide for yourself as to whether there 
are better chances of luck in combing 
the Mal Pais than rambling through the 
Santa Catalines for that mythical shaft 
about which an eastern bred novelist 
spread a lot of hokum. You tell it to 
him, Bill.” , 

Diorite’s faith in Windy Bill’s lo- 
quacity was well founded, for it took 
that worthy exactly three hours, not 
counting time out for corrections from 
his cronies, to get the story off his chest. 


It seems that there are as many con- 
flicting versions of the history of the dig- 
gings as there are old settlers in New 
Mexico, but the general trend of the 
story, as agreed upon by the three Socor- 
ro county sages under the leadership of 
the verbose Mr. Wilgus, may be sum- 
med up as follows: 

Sometime between ’58 and ’62, the 
trio refused to agree upon the same 
date, a certain Mr. Adams provided 
pack animals for a party of prospectors, 
who, under the leadership of an Indian, 
were going from southern Arizona to 
west central New Mexico in search of 
a stream that flowed out of a box can- 
yon, the bed of which was literally yel- 
low with gold. In return for the ani- 
mals, Adams was allowed to join the 
party. The journey ended up in the 
edge of the lava flows about one hundred 


miles southwest of Albuquerque and 
near the line that today separates Valen- 
cia from Socorro county. Here was 
found the box canyon creek the wealth 
of which far exceeds the fabulous repre- 
sentations of the Indian guide. 

Hardly had the work of washing out 
the gold begun when clouds of trouble 
appeared on the horizon. ‘The provi- 
sions were running alarmingly low and 
at the same time the surrounding In- 
dian tribes were showing signs of hos- 
tility, in spite of the efforts of the white 
party’s guide. This was the condition 
of affairs when eleven of the prospectors 
started for Fort Wingate, about two 
days, burro time, to the northwest, 
which left Adams and about nine others 
in the canyon. 

On the fifth day after their departure, 
Adams and a friend by the name of 
Davis, climbed to the top of a nearby 
mesa to see if the returning caravan 
was in sight. They saw it emerging 
from a gap in the neighboring range of 
mountains, but even as they watched, a 
band of Indians swooped down upon it 
and murdered the entire party. The red 
skins then attacked the men in the can- 
yon, who suffered the same fate as the 
pack train guard. Believing that not 
a one of the prospectors remained alive, 
the savages withdrew which permitted 
the two men on the mesa to escape un- 
der cover of the fast approaching dark- 
ness. 

Several years later Davis died in New 
Orleans, but Adams was next heard of 
in Los Angeles, where he published a 
book telling of his adventures, the fate 
of his party, and the native wealth of 
the box canyon. The book caused quite 
a sensation, and Adams was staked a 
number of times to lead other expedi- 
tions to the diggings. None, however, 
succeeded in reaching the lost Eldorado. 

The last of these expeditions left Tuc- 
son in the early ’90’s and reached the 
Mal Pais without mishap, but Adams 
could not find the canyon. On account 
of his failure, Mr. Robert Lewis, at 
present deputy sheriff of Socorro coun- 
ty, and who, by the way, is a real au- 
thority on New Mexico history, had to 
spirit Adams away to keep him from 
being lynched by his disappointed com- 
panions. It might be well for Mr. 
Wright and the St. Xavier fathers to 
keep this last fact in mind while guid- 
ing the Del Oro party. 

Why was Adams unable to return 
to the diggings? 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Old Players of San Francisco 


OR over sixty years San Fran- 
cisco has had given to it the cream 
of the dramatic talent of the Uni- 

ted States. In this respect it has been 
more fortunate than any other city in 
the land excepting only the city of New 
York. Many of the stage stars have 
either here added to their fame or have 
found fame awaiting them. 

There were actors and actresses in the 
old days, men and women who could 
act. There was reason for it. Those 
were the days of stock companies, in 
which a performer to win a high place 
in the profession had to study and strive 
years upon years and to appear in such 
a round of characters as to establish a 
perfect claim to dramatic versatility and 
merit. 

The old California Theatre was built 
in the late sixties and was financed 
mainly by W. C. Ralston, who after 
suffering reverses committed suicide by 
drowning in the bay at North Beach. 
Ralston was a great admirer of John 
McCullough and McCullough was se- 
lected as the theatre’s first manager. The 
selection was a wise one, for McCul- 
lough was not only an actor of sterling 
qualities but also a keen, far-sighted 
business man. The theatre was a suc- 
cess from the start. 

Shortly after its construction a bill 
was presented that for both oddity and 
strength has never been surpassed here 
or elsewhere. The play was Macbeth 
and if my memory is not at fault there 
were five stars, each playing the title 
role for one act. The stars were E. L. 
Davenport, Joseph Proctor, Frank 
Mayo, Lawrence Barrett and John Mc- 
Cullough. “Macduff” was also treated 
in the same manner, the five stars alter- 
nating in the portrayal. Mayo was then 
an actor of great versatility, shining par- 
ticularly in Shakesperian roles. He had 
been leading man at Maguire’s Opera 
House and after his departure from 
California had written for him the ro- 
mantic play “Davy Crockett” and for the 
remainder of his life, with but few de- 
partures, he played “Davy” in every 
city of importance in the United States. 
Once, in a western city, he shelved 
“Crockett” for awhile to appear in a 
number of Shakesperean characters. His 
first performance in his old stage en- 
vironment was as “Iago,” but the crit- 
ics who had praised his “Crockett” de- 
clared his “Iago” to be nothing else but 
the simple and untutored son of the 
plains thrown back to the days of the 
dons and doges. These criticisms 
aroused the ire of the actor, who, in 


By EUGENE T. SAWYER 


print, defended his portrayal of “Iago,” 
asserting that there was a native ele- 
ment of honesty in the character of 
“Crockett” and that “Iago” gave a 
strong simulation of honesty. The one 
had the rugged gruffness of an Amer- 
ican backwoodsman: the other, a Vene- 
tian soldier, was blunt, coarse in manner 
and speech and yet was praised and loved 
by all his victims for the very bluntness 
which so grievously deceived them. 
“Tago’s” wife alone knew his true char- 
acter, while on the lips of others he was 
“Honest Iago,” an encomium empha- 
sized again and again by “Othello,” 
“Cassio,” and “Desdemona.” Much 








A SONG OF THE SEA 





The tongues of foam which caress the 
sand 
Blush back to the blushing sky 
And shore, and forest, and rock and hill 
Seem melting in ecstasy! 


The crescent moon like the lamp of God 
Hangs low o’er the darkened sea, 
And a silver pathway of light leads out 

To the gates of Eternity! 


The dim-lit billows with ghostly hands 
Beat on the sounding shore, 

And fill the night with a haunting rune 
Echoing evermore! 


—Thos. D. Landels. 








-“Othello” to the 


more in the same vein wrote Mayo and 
yet he failed to convince, for it was ap- 
parent to those who had seen him upon 
the stage that long years of playing the 
part of “Crockett” had so affected his 
voice and manner that in going back to 
Shakespeare he unconsciously “Crock- 
ettized”” every character he attempted 
to portray. 

Joseph Proctor left San Francisco in 
the early seventies to become the man- 
ager of a chain of theatres in the interior. 
He was one of the pioneer actors of the 
American stage and was unequaled in 
the “Jibbenainosay” in Nick of the 
Woods, a part he played over two thous- 
and times. His first notable stage appear- 
ance, in 1834, was as “Damon,” and 
while he lived his repertoire consisted of 
Othello, King Lear, Macbeth, Meta- 
mora. Richelieu, Tack Cade and Nick of 
the Woods. He frequently played 
“Tago” of the elder 


Booth and “Iago” to the Moor of Ed- 
win Forrest. He starred in the princi- 
pal cities of California in the early fifties, 
built the Sacramento Theatre and for a 
time was manager of the American The- 
atre, San Francisco. While touring in 
England he had as juvenile member of 
his company the late Sir Henry Irving. 
Proctor was over six feet in height, of 
powerful built, flashing eyes and a voice 
that was full of melody. I saw him in 
many of his impersonations and while 
all were powerful and artistic I liked 
him best in the Nick of the Woods. Af- 
ter his final departure for the east Tom 
Keene added Nick of the Woods to his 
list of attractions. Though his portrayal 
of the mysterious, melodramatic “Jib- 
benainosay” was worthy of the enthus- 
iastic applause it everywhere received 
it was far from equal to the masterly 
portrayal of Joseph Proctor. 

While the California Theatre was in 
prosperous existence it had, as members 
of its stock company, as capable a set of 
performers as could be gathered any- 
where in the world. For comedians 
there were John T. Raymond, C. B. 
Bisop, J. C. Williamson, Robert Pate- 
man and W. A. Mestayer. Some of the 
other actors were John McCullough, 
Lawrence Barrett, T. W. Keene, Lewis 
Morrison, Barton Hill, James Carden, 
E. J. Buckley, Fred de Belleville, Frank 
Roche, Frank Rae, Louis James, Fred- 
eric Warde, Nick Long and Eben 
Plympton. It was, in fact, a cradle for 
stars for Raymond, McCullough, Mor- 
rison, Keene, Barrett and Plympton here 
shed the chrysalis of preparation to be- 
come fixed stars in the firmament of 
Thalia and Momus. 

And these facts remind me that to 
California, the Golden State, belongs 
the credit of training and turning out 
some of the most popular stars that have 
ever graced the American stage. Among 
them, in addition to the list given in the 
foregoing paragraph, may be mentioned 
Frank Mayo, Charles R. Thorne Jr., 
Mme. Modjeska, Nance O'Neil, James 
A. Herne, Lotta, Laura Hope Crews 
and Fay Templeton. 

Though not born in California Fay 
Templeton blossomed into a charming 
child actress while she was a resident 
of this state. She was on tour for years 
as the star member of a company man- 
aged by her step-father, John Temple- 
ton, her mother, Alice Vane, playing 
emotional parts supported by James A. 
Herne, Harry Courtaine and Charles 
J. Edmonds. It was while on these 
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The Revenge of Ching Chow 


ERE yellow slits were the eyes 
M of Ching Chow, smoldering 

with glowing revenge in the half 
light. Curled were the lips of Ching 
Chow as he watched the busy laborers 
place brick upon brick in the great cis- 
tern they were building. A mighty res- 
ervoir it was growing to be there on the 
high hill, to hold its share of reserve 
water that the city by the Golden Gate 
might be saved from a repetition of an- 
other fire disaster. 

To Ching Chow, standing on the 
edge of the abyss, each brick was a step 
toward the fulfillment of his revenge 
—his revenge on the little mission 
worker who had helped to thwart his 
plans by aiding in the rescue of the Chi- 
nese slave girl whom he had coveted. 

But we must go back to an earlier 
day in the life of Ching Chow. 

It had been seven moons since 
Ching Chow had conceived his bold 
plot against rich Yat Sin, perhaps the 
richest merchant in Chinatown. Seven 
moons ago he had first beheld the slave 
girl in the passageway. It was but as 
yesterday, that night when he had first 
beheld her; hair raven-black as a moon- 
less midnight, great bands of gold gleam- 
ing faintly in the knotted folds; eyes 
like the glint of a raven’s wing; lips— 
no lips even in faraway China were quite 
so red, red as the ripe seed of the pome- 
granate kissed by the frost! , 

Like a purple wind-swept dawn she 
had rustled past him and pattered away 
on her gorgeous silk dots of slippers. A 
faint sweet odor like the first breath of 
opium smoke tingled in his nostrils as he 
had pressed back against the wall, a 
deeper shadow of the shadows. Like a 
purple wind-swept dawn she was, he 
thought, moving over the rice fields and 
then gone. 

Since that first night seven moons ago, 
Ching Chow had been near the slave 
girl of Yat Sin many times. True he 
had faced sudden and awful death to 
but look upon her, but were not those 
lips, were not those eyes worth a thou- 
sand deaths? And who more crafty 
than Ching Chow in evading discov- 
ery? 

Once Ching Chow had called her by 
name, “Purple Dawn,” his name for 
her—the name he had given her. Like a 
startled bird she had turned toward his 
voice but he had vanished in the shad- 
ows. 

Seven moons had Ching Chow plot- 
ted and waited that he might possess 


cA Tale of Old Chinatown 


By L WARREN WIGMORE 


Purple Dawn for his own. Patiently 
he had waited for the response to his 
petitions to his ancestral gods. ‘The 
sweetmeats and the smoking punk be- 
fore their altars in the joss temple there 
had not gone unanswered. Truly the 
gods were good to Ching Chow. Now 
he had watched the fat Yat Sin leave 
the city on a journey to Sacramento. 
This was the chance Ching Chow had 
wanted and waited for. He would steal 
Purple Dawn while Yat Sin was away. 

As the red sun had sunk to rest in 
the western sea, wrapping the spires and 
walls of the city in soft crimson and 
purples and golds, Ching Chow had 
offered his last sweetmeats to the stolid 
joss. In the western skies all shimmer- 
ing with the rays of the sinking sun, 
Ching Chow saw the red of those cherry 
lips, the gold of the gleaming combs in 
the. raven hair. 

Through dark pasages deep in the 
unknown heart of Chinatown, Ching 
Chow had made his solitary way. Fee- 
ble rays of the dying day had crept 
across the damp walls and lost them- 
selves in the blackness. Along this 
twisting path he had passed gray forms 
seared with the poppy curse. Indistinct 
shapes, they could always be found 
here, lying on rude benches, poppy pipes 
held in long-claw-like yellow fingers. 
Through these long winding passages 
like a swift shadow, Ching Chow had 
made his way to the hall adjoining the 
private chambers of the home of Yat 
Sin and the slave girl. 

Motionless, Ching Chow had wait- 
ed there. Within he had heard the 
sound of light footsteps. His almond 
eyes had glittered with cunning. The 
plans of seven moons were about to 
be carried to their fulfillment. Clutched 
in his yellow fingers he had held the vial 
whose portion lulled to sleep. 

The deep-toned bell of St. Mary’s 
had called out, but still Ching Chow 
had waited, gloating over his cunning 
plan and anticipated victory. A low 
voice had spoken to Purple Dawn—the 
aged servant preparing for the night. 
Alert, the vial in his long fingers, Ching 
Chow had moved forward. Long yellow 
fingers had touched the door, had open- 
ed it a crack. A golden ribbon of light 
had flashed across the hallway. Slowly 
the ribbon had widened as the door 
noiselessly opened. 

At the end of the golden draped 


chamber, on silken pillows sat the slave 
girl—now to be his slave girl, Pur- 
ple Dawn. She gazed at herself in a 
dainty hand mirror, and did not see his 
cat-like leap to the side of the servant 
woman with the vial held to her nos- 
trils. Only as the old servant woman 
slid senseless to the floor had she 
glanced up. 

Ching Chow had paused drinking in 
the sheer beauty of the delicately poised 
head, the soft curves of the lithe body. 
Mere slits of cunning triumph were the 
almond shaped eyes of Ching Chow. 
Still he hesitated to break the ripe still- 
ness of that moment. 

Slowly Ching Chow had moved to- 
ward the slave girl, cat-like, his foot- 
steps padding the rich rugs. Faintly 
like the first blossoms of spring there 
came to the dilating nostrils of Ching 
Chow the sweet perfume of her raven 
hair, pierced by the golden bands. 

Swift, certain, the yellow fingers 
reached out, the vial again ready! 

A deafening crash shattered the preg- 
nant stillness. Over a broken door 
leaped the unexpected visitors in blue 
uniforms. All this Ching Chow saw 
in a golden flash before darkness swal- 
lowed the flickering lights. But Ching 
Chow knew. Behind the bluecoats, he 
had seen little Miss Patterson, the mis- 
sion worker. Too late he knew that she, 
too, had chosen this night to urge the 
police to raid the fat Yat Sin’s home 
for slave girls. 

A startled shriek like the cry of a 
frightened gull thrilled Chong Chow to 
action. His long yellow fingers reached 
for the slim wrist. But the Americans 
were too quick. The little wrist slipped 
away from the grasping fingers, leaving 
nothing in them but the dainty ivory 
mirror. 

Ching Chow saw the dark bird-like 
head silhouetted for an instant against 
the narrow window. In her hair he 
caught the gleam of gold and then she 
was gone. Stupidly, helpless, he watched 
them go, defeated. 

Back through the dark, deep passages 
Ching Chow had somehow found his 
way. The gray forms still lay dead in 
their poppy dreams. The wandering 
rays of the dying moon crept through the 
broken walls. ‘They were caught in the 
ivory backed mirror still in Ching 
Chow’s hand, and reflected tauntingly 
back into his face. Stupidly he looked 
into the crystal glass. A plaything, her 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Wailing Lady 


HREE miles from Los Gatos, 

on what is locally known as Bear 

Creek road, is a peaceful farming 
community. The highway winds past 
handsome homes, well kept farms and 
heavily laden orchards and vineyards. 
On the crest of Bear Creek road, com- 
manding a splendid view of the pros- 
perous little community below, stood in 
the midst of a densely wooded section, 
a small, unpainted cabin consisting of 
two rooms and a lean-to kitchen. 

The occupants, Ward Reynolds and 
Alex Mclvor, had come to the valley 
some three years previously, and had 
homesteaded 300 acres of land, which 
they were clearing preparatory for cul- 
tivation. 

They were quiet, hard working men 
attending strictly to their own affairs. 
Once‘each month they went to the gen- 
eral store at Los Gatos to buy a bill of 
goods, and once a week a boy brought 
up the local paper and the mail. Rey- 
nolds, the older man, always seemed to 
the plentifully supplied with money, and 
because he did not transact business with 
the local bank, it was rumored that he 
had a considerable sum cached away in 
the cabin. 

It was this fact which had excited 
the cupidity of Lem Manners, pro- 
prietor of the Blue Moon saloon in Los 
Gatos, better known as Big Lem on ac- 
count of his huge girth and size, leader 
of a gang of crooks, but owing to his 
cunning, and the fact that he never 
took an active part in any of the jobs 
he planned with such subtle skill, he so 
far had managed to escape detection. 

On this particular afternoon Big 
Lem sat at the head of a table in the 
back room of the Blue Moon. His 
small, slit-like eyes, indeterminate in 
color, under which were great patches 
of flabby skin, watched his tools craft- 
ily. He was a mountain of flesh, but 
handled his great body with the lithe- 
ness of some great cat. The chair in 
which he sprawled seemed to creak and 
groan beneath his weight. 

“T’ve planned this job mighty care- 
ful,” he was saying in a singularly small 
voice for so large a man, “and if you 
fellows carry out instructions there 
should be no hitch.” He paused to re- 
fill the three empty glasses before con- 
tinuing. 

“Jerry,” turning to the man at his 
left, a squat, burly fellow, with long, 
hairy arms like an ape, and a pair of 
badly crossed eyes, “you and Jack know 
what you’ve got to do, but I don’t want 
no mistake, so I’ll just go over it again.”’ 


By B. G. ROUSSEAU 


Big Lem Manners had come west 
some five years previously. He arrived 
by various roundabout ways, stopping 
wherever fancy dictated. At a small 
town in Missouri he came upon a band 
of gypsies. Among them was a young 
girl of 15, known as Zelda, who pleased 
his capricious mood of the moment, and 
he induced her to leave her tribe and 
accompany him on his travels. Reach- 
ing California he settled in Los Gatos 
where he eventually bought out the 
Blue Moon. 

Manners wound up his instructions 
with the information that there was 
between $50,000 and $75,000 involved. 
“Reynolds don’t bank in town, so it’s 
a cinch he’s got it hid in the cabin. Go 
and get it and I'll split 50-50.” 

The men listened silently. Jerry, 
otherwise Jeremiah Johnson, was rap- 
idly drinking himself into a state of 
oblivion. He yawned openly, exposing 
a set of tobacco stained teeth, and raised 
his abnormally long arms over his head 
in a mighty stretch; his little crossed 
eyes blinking drowsily. 

The third member of the trio, Jack 
Simpson, was something of an enigma. 
He had the look of a man above his 
present station, a hanger on at the Blue 
Moon, the passive tool of Big Lem 
Manners. Strength and weakness con- 
tended for mastery in his face, but so 
far he swam indifferently with the 
tide, too indolent or careless to care 
where it brought him. Given the right 
environment and it was not too late 
for him to make an honorable member 
of society. All he needed to set his feet 
on the right path was an incentive, and 
this he had found in Zelda, like himself 
a bit of flotsam drifting on life’s cur- 
rent. For her sake he intended to re- 
form. He listened quietly to Big Lem 
despite the whiskey with which he had 
been plied. 

Again Manners filled the glasses, 
watching his tools cunningly. Johnson, 








WHAT MATTER! 


The poet sings a-many songs; 
I sing but one. 

The poet sings the night and stars; 
I sing the sun. 

The poet sings a-many songs; 
What matter whether 

I be poet or be none, 
In sunny weather. 


—Linda Lee. 


sodden, whiskey-bloated; ready for any 
enterprise that would bring easy money 
his way with a modicum of safety, and 
Simpson, cold of face, hard of eye, de- 
fiant of consequences, and felt that he 
could trust them. 

He heaved his heavy bulk from the 
chair and walked slowly to the stairs 
leading to the upper story. A sudden 
gust of wind arose and wailed mourn- 
fully through the thick grove of trees 
back of the house. Big Lem paused, a 
shudder passed through his huge frame. 
He was assailed by a sudden fear, a pre- 
monition of evil, new in his experience. 
He hesitated, and as he stood irresolute, 
caught Simpson’s hard, cold eyes fas- 
tened upon him, weighing him apprais- 
ingly. In their depths he read a hint 
of amused mockery. For the barest 
fraction of a second the glances of the 
two men met and crossed. Big Lem 
dropped his eyes and mounted the 
stairs thoughtfully. 

Johnson’s head had been sinking, 
lower and lower, at last it fell to his 
outspread arms and he slept noisily. 
Quietly Simpson arose and left the 
room. He passed, silent as a shadow, 
around the back of the house until he 
reached the kitchen door which he open- 
ed quickly and entered. 

The room was scrupulously clean. 
A clock on the wall ticked off the pas- 
sage of time with a sort of staccato 
rhythm. The spring air was chill, but 
a pleasant warmth came from the glow- 
ing fire in the kitchen range, and there 
was an appetizing odor of freshly baked 
bread in the air. Seated at a table, 
drawn up under one of the windows, 
was a girl. Her back was turned so 
that only her small, sharp profile, of a 
rich olive tint, was in sight. Her thick, 
blue-black hair hung in two heavy braids 
down her back. She was bent over the 
table intent on a pack of dog-eared play- 
ing cards spread out before her. 

As Simpson watched her a new and 
different expression came over his face, 
softening its hardness, while his eyes 
grew tender. 

“Zelda,” he called softly, “Zelda.” 

She sprang to her feet with a cry of 
fear, and turned upon him a face from 
which every particle of color had 
drained. 

“My, but you scared me, Jack, I 
thought sure it was Lem.” Her voice 
was low pitched and contained just a 
hint of throatiness. The eyes she turned 
on Simpson were large and dark and 
in their depths was a world of bitter 
disillusionment. 
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Simpson could not speak. Suppressed 
emotions raged within him, chief of 
which was an overwhelming desire to 
possess this girl, this wild creature of 
the out of doors. He wanted her as he 
had never wanted anything before in 
all his thirty reckless years. 

“Tem must be unusually kind to make 
you jump like that.” 

“Hush, he'll hear you,” she cau- 
tioned, but so low he had to bend his 
head to catch the words, “seems to me, 
he sees and hears every word.” As if to 
verify her statement a sound from above 
made her start in sudden fright. In 
the ensuing silence the clock ticked 
loudly, while a log in the stove broke 
into sudden flame with a great shower 
of sparks. 

“Is Lem upstairs?” she whispered, 
and as Simpson inclined his head, a sigh 
of relief passed her lips. 

“You're afraid of him,” accused 
Simpson, “and I—I’m powerless to help, 
though I’d give my life if I only could! 
Do you think I’ve been blind all this 
time to what he’s doing to you? He 
beats you—the damn cowardly cur!” 

“Sh-h,” she warned, her finger on her 
lips, “he hasn’t been half so bad lately,” 
she hastened to assure him. 

For answer Simpson took her thin 
little arm, and rolling back the short 
sleeve, displayed a great black and blue 
welt on the tender skin just above the 
elbow. 

It was a well known fact that Big 
Lem abused Zelda. No tie save that of 
fear bound her to him, fear which with 
the passing of years had turned to hate, 
yet she dared not leave him. 

“IT wish you'd listen to me, Zelda,” 
began Simpson, retaining her little toil- 
worn hand in his, “I want to marry you 
and take you away from all this. We're 
young enough to begin life over again.” 

She heard him through with swift 
beating heart. How different was this 
wooing from that of Big Lem Manners, 
who had threatened that unless she went 
with him he would expose her to her 
tribe as a thing unclean, defiled. There 
was only one punishment among the 
gypsies for such a crime—death. 

“I’ve been corresponding with a 
friend of mine in Eastern Oregon,” con- 
tinued Simpson. “He has a cattle range 
out there, and has promised to give me 
a chance to make good. In a new coun- 
try, among new people we'll forget all 
this. I’m sick of this life. After tonight 
I’m through.” 

She broke from him with a frightened 
cry. “No, no,” she implored, “don’t tell 
me Lem has something on for tonight! 
You mustn’t do it, Jack,” she went on 
wildly. “Whatever it is you got to get 
out of it, you got to!” 

“Why, Zelda, what’s come over you?” 
he asked in puzzled wonder. 
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She pointed with shaking finger to 
the cards on the table. ‘Look at them,” 
she whispered hoarsely, “look at them! 
trouble and sorrow and death, and here 
—here’s blood! Oh, there’s blood all 
over them!” She drew back, covering 
her face with her hands. 

Something of the girl’s terror com- 
municated itself to him. “What was 
the matter with him?” he asked himself 
angrily. “Was the girl weaving some 
sort of witch’s spell around him with 
her gypsy sorcery?” The next moment 
he was calling himself a fool. Zelda’s 
belief in, and devotion to her cards, had 
always been a source of quiet amusement 
to him. 

“Oh, come, Zelda, you surely don’t 
expect me to believe anything like that?” 

“If you understood better you'd 
have to believe,” she told him earnestly, 
“the cards tell the truth; they never lie, 
they can’t.” 

He suppressed a desire to smile, “All 
right, have it your own way; suppose 
you tell me just what they say? 

She shook her head, gathering the 
bits of pasteboards together, and slipping 
them in her pocket. “Not here, Jack, 
it ain’t safe.” 

“Very well,” he agreed, “then meet 
me in the woods. I want to talk to you.” 

In the back room where he had left 
Johnson that worthy slept and snored; 
while certain sounds from above indi- 
cated that Big Lem was still engaged 
on his own affairs. Simpson slipped from 
the house and into the shelter of the 
woods. 

The wind was steadily rising and 
gave promise of a gusty night. It seemed 
to carry an unknown threat as it sob- 
bed through the tree tops. He could 
not shake off the spell ef Zelda’s words, 
and the melancholy soughing of the 
wind seemed to beat them into his brain 
with a ceaseless refrain. He paced up 
and down nervously on the soft, springy 
turf; pausing every now and then to 
listen. 

Dusk was rapidly approaching, and 
a deeper shadow had fallen over the 
woods, an eerie shadow, full of mystery 
and gloom. Afar the western horizon 
was red with the dying glory of the 
sun. To his excited fancy the vivid 
crimson streaks seemed like blood. He 
turned from them with a shudder. 

Suddenly he caught a glimpse of 
Zelda coming quickly toward him. She 
had wrapped a scarlet shawl over her 
head and shoulders, which seemed to 
emphasize her dark, vivid beauty. 

“T got to hurry,” she told him a little 
breathlessly, “it’s late. If Lem comes 
down and finds supper ain’t ready he’ll 
be mad.” 

He would have spoken, have drawn 
her to him, but she stopped him with a 
gesture, “no, I tell you, I got to hurry. 
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Let me have my say,” she pleaded, and 
Simpson, sensing something of her des- 
peration, though not understanding it, 
remained silent. 

“T want to tell you what the cards 
said,” she began wistfully, as though 
trying to impress some of her unfalter- 
ing belief on him, “they said, and awful 
soon, too, death is coming to this house, 
and them what live in it. That’s sure, 
Jack, sure as anything,” she continued 
impressively, “that’s why 1 wanted you 
not to—” she broke off with a little 
futile gesture, “but of course, you won’t 
pay no attention to what I say; you 
wouldn’t darst. We're all afraid of 
Lem.” 

“Zelda, I’m going to take you away 
from all this, even if I have to buy you 
from Lem with my share of tonight’s 
swag,” he began passionately, “I’m going 
to make you my wife. We'll be poor, 
but you'll never want for anything as 
long as I have my health and strength.” 

“We'll be happy, Jack,” she whis- 
pered tenderly, “and that’s all that mat- 
ters.” 

All at once she threw her arms about 
his neck and kissed him. “I love you, 
Jack,” she cried in a sudden transport 
of emotion, “Lem has my body, but you 
have my heart.” The next moment she 
was gone, flitting wraith-like in and out 
among the trees. He was alone with 
his thoughts and the wind, which seemed 
to shriek at him: 

“You can’t escape your fate; can’t es- 
cape, can’t escape!” 


IME passed quickly and unevent- 

fully for the occupants of the cabin 
on Bear Creek road. After a hard day’s 
work in the open they were ready for 
an early supper, after which a game of 
cards occupied them until their nine 
o'clock bedtime. This particular day 
had closed on a stormy night; the wind 
gradually lashing itself into the fury of 
a gale. 

Reynolds sat before the glowing stove 
quietly smoking. He was a tall, spare 
man with a smoothly shaved face, sur- 
mounted by thick iron-grey hair. His 
deep set eyes, keen and penetrating and 
the high arch of his nose gave him a 
somewhat hawk-like appearance. His 
companion walked up and down ner- 
vously, hands clasped behind his back 
and head bent moodily on his chest. 

Outside the wind had reached its 
height, plunging through the black void 
of night with a fierce bellow of rage. 
Through its fury, rang high above all 
other sounds, a wild, weird shriek, as 
of a lost soul writhing in an agony of 
despair. Reynolds did not seem to mind 
the elements raging outside, but con- 
tinued to smoke in placid silence. At 


(Continued on page 72) 
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ORE than one-half of the peo- 
ple of the United States live 
in towns and cities. These, as 

well as many people who live in the 
country, see little of forests. The aver- 
age person does not realize the extent 
to which forests and forest products en- 
ter into the daily lives of all, nor does 
the average person understand that the 
forest problem is one of the most vital 
before our people today. 

A century ago there were no large 
cities in this country. The population 
was chiefly rural and buildings were, 
for the most part, made of wood. In 
spite of the large use of other materials 
in the construction of buildings, there 
is today an enormous amount of timber 
used for this purpose. One hundred 
years ago wood was practically the only 
fuel in the United States. In our cities 
coal, gas and electricity have displaced 
wood for this purpose. “Taking the 
country as a whole, however, this is one 
of the chief uses to which wood is put. 
Furniture also makes large demands 
upon the timber resource of our land. 

As we read the daily paper, a maga- 
zine, or a book, or as we see paper used 
in any way we may recall that about 
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ninety per cent of the paper used in the 
United States is made from wood pulp. 
Six million cords of ‘spruce, hemlock, 
balsam and poplar are used yearly for 
this purpose and about 1,000,000 acres 
of forest are cut over to supply the de- 
mand. 

The messages transmitted by tele- 
graph and telephone come and go over 
wires strung, in most cases, from poles 
of wood. Millions of these are in use 
in this country. Some 200,000 miles of 
railroad bind together the different parts 
of our land. The bands of steel rest 
upon many millions of cross ties, the 
average life of which, without treat- 
ment, is only about seven and one-half 
years. Think of the lumber that enters 
into the construction of the more than 
2,000,000 freight cars, to say nothing 
of passenger cars. 

The forests are of tremendous value 
in other ways. The underbrush, litter 
and leaf mold retard the flow of water 
from the slopes. This checks erosion 











Not all the timber of the Pacific Coast is merchantable 


and therefore conserves soil. A regu- 
lated run off decreases the liability of 
floods and insures a more uniform flow 
of water for domestic use, irrigation, 
navigation, and power. 

The value of the forests as game 
sanctuaries and as human playgrounds 
cannot be measured in dollars. Each 
summer the number of persons who 
spend some time in the forest increases. 
Here work and worry and the strife 
for material gain are temporarily for- 
gotten. Here men and women experi- 
ence a renewal of physical strength. 
The power, the beauty, the silence, the 
evidence of changing yet never ending 
life lead to spiritual uplift and to true 
worship in “God’s first temples.” 

When our ancestors first settled in 
what is now the United States they 
found dense forests extending from the 
Coast into the unknown interior. These, 
as well as the Indians who made their 
homes in them, hindered the settle- 
ment of the land. Before homes could 
be established and crops grown the tim- 
ber had to be removed. The early set- 
tlers should not be blamed because they 
cut and burned the timber in a whole- 
sale fashion. 

Lumber was one of the first exports 
of the settlers. For a long time New 
England furnished most of the supply. 
Later the forests tributary to the Great 
Lakes took first place. In time this area 
reached its maximum output and then 
the forests of the South took the lead. 
Today the supremacy is passing to the 
three States on the Pacific Coast within 
whose borders one-half of the standing 
timber in the United States is located. 
This is our last timber frontier. Of our 
original forest resource only two-fifths 
remain. ‘Those who are aware of the 
situation are striving to avert a threat- 
ened calamity. 

Our forests are melting away through 
use and waste. A check on actual use 
should be applied only when other ma- 
terial can be used to greater advantage 
and where use is a menace to water 
supply or agriculture. Fire is the chief 


source of waste. To check loss from 
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“Bull-team” hauling of timber is a thing of the past 


this cause the co-operation of every cit- 
izen is needed. Forest fires destroy about 
as much timber as is used. There are, 
on the average, about 33,500 forest 
fires in the United States yearly. ‘These 
burn over some 17,000 square miles 
of area, causing an average annual loss 
of about $16,000,000. There is great 
waste in connection with use. Only 
about one-third of the material in a 
tree is converted into lumber. There is 
much loss at the mill and in the factory 
so that less than ten per cent of a tree 
is converted into finished products. 

All of this means that our per capita 
consumption of wood is very great. In 
1840 it was eighty-five board feet. ‘Ten 
years later we had increased to two 
hundred thirty board feet. In 1907 we 
were using five hundred and in 1920 
three hundred sixteen board feet per 
capita. Our timber is being consumed 
about four times as fast as it grows. The 
result inevitably is forest destruction 
unless there is earnest and united effort 
to prevent it. 

It was long since recognized that the 
problem of preserving our forests is too 
large for individuals, corporations or 
States. The establishment of Arbor Day 
in 1872 was an early attempt to arouse 
the nation. In 1876 Congress appointed 
a special agent to make a study of for- 
est conditions. In 1881 the Division of 


Forestry was created. This was changed 
twenty years later to the Bureau of 
Forestry and in 1905 the name was again 
changed to Forest Service. As the prob- 
lems of forestry are vitally related to 
those of agriculture, the Forest Service 
is a division of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Following the example of European 
countries, national forests were created. 
The first of these was the “Yellowstone 
Park ‘Timberland Reserve,” set aside by 
President Harrison in 1891. On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1897, thirteen national for- 
ests were created by President Cleve- 
land. This was indeed a fitting celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. 

‘There are now one hundred forty nine 
national forests containing 156,000,000 
acres, an area about equal to that of the 
State of Texas. The total forest area in 
our country amounts to about 723,000 
square miles. More than thirty states 
have organized work in forestry and 
twenty have State forests. 

The timber area of California is vast 
in extent and the value of our forests 
cannot be over-estimated. Of all the 
states in the Union only Oregon exceeds 
California in amount of standing timber. 
Real forests are practically confined to 
our two mountain systems. On the west 
slope of the Sierras is a wonderful belt 


of timber about five hundred miles long 
and twenty-five miles wide. 

On the foothills are oak and digger 
pine and at higher altitudes the sugar 
and yellow pine, incense cedar, Doug- 
las fir and other trees. The timber line 
is found at approximately 9,000 feet 
above sea level. On the west slope of 
the Sierras, both north and south of 
Kings River, are the most marvelous of 
all plant forms—the Sequoia Gigantea. 
The trees vary from one hundred twen- 
ty-five to two hundred fifty feet in 
height, although some are much taller. 
The Grizzly Giant, in Calaveras Grove, 
is three hundred twenty-five feet high 
and thirty-eight feet in diameter. Even 
more impressive than the size is the age 
of these trees, some of which were stand- 
ing when Christ was born. 

Along the Coast mountains, chiefly 
north of San Francisco, is an extensive 
belt of redwood timber. The belt is 
four hundred fifty miles long and from 
one to twenty miles in width. The trees, 
although immense in size, do not attain 
the diameter of the giant redwoods. 
There are few of these trees to the acre 
but the cut of lumber is very great. 

We are cutting over our forest area 
at the rate of 40,000 acres yearly. Nearly 
2,000,000 acres have now been cut. The 
per cent of the original forest area which 
has been logged varies from twenty-eight 
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per cent in Mendocino County to ninety- 
two per cent in Madera County. 

In quantity of lumber produced Cali- 
fornia ranked twelfth in 1914, ninth in 
1919 and seventh in 1921. She is one 
of eight states each of which reported a 
cut in excess of 1,000,000,000 board feet 
in 1921. The value of our forest pro- 
ducts in the year named was $111,665,- 
244, which was seven and one half per 
cent of the value of the forest products 
of the United States. In this regard 
Washington alone exceeded California. 
Two hundred thirty-seven sawmills 
were actually engaged in our state in 
1921. The wood industries employed 
more than 27,000 persons, only Wash- 
ington and Louisiana employing a larger 
number. Practically $25,000,000 were 
paid in wages during the year. 

Redwood is the chief timber cut, con- 
tributing in 1921 more than thirty-four 
per cent of the total. Nearly 500,000,- 
000 board feet of this lumber were pro- 
duced, worth at the mill $40.57 per 
thousand. In 1915 the value was but 
$13.54. California ranks first in her 
cut of western yellow pine, white fir, 
sugar pine and eucalyptus and in Doug- 
las fir and cedar she holds third rank. 

Owing to the tremendous activity in 
building, the home demand for lumber 
is great, but large quantities are export- 
ed. Much timber is required for poles 
and as mine supports. The amount of 
timber used in making boxes is consider- 
able. There were in 1921 more than 
thirty establishments, turning out a 
product valued at nearly $7,000,000. 
For the years 1915 to 1921 inclusive, 
the average number of orange boxes used 
was 17,000,000 yearly. To this must be 
added the number required for lemons, 
grapes, apples and other purposes. 

But it is not use alone that is deplet- 
ing our forests. Fire is taking a heavy 
toll. Our long, dry summers make the 
fire hazard great, especially as at this 
season the largest number of persons 
visit the forests. For the years 1916 to 
1922 inclusive the number of forest and 
brush fires in the state averaged nearly 
2,000 yearly. These resulted in an av- 
erage annual loss of more than half a 
million dollars. 


Many think that brush fires do little 
damage, but this is far from the truth. 
The burning of the brush allows the 
water to run rapidly from the slopes 
after rains. This results in floods and 
in loss of soil. Because of the burning 
of the humus the capacity of the soil to 
hold water is decreased, sometimes to 
the extent of fifty per cent. The flow 
of the streams during the summer is 
greatly reduced which means a_ heavy 
loss to agriculture and the development 
of hydroelectric energy. 

Forest trees grow slowly and if we 
are to have lumber in the future our 
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forests must be protected, and logged 
and burned areas must be made to grow 
a crop. To this end the State should 
purchase some of these areas and plant 
young trees. Eight large lumber com- 
panies engaged in cutting redwood are 
planning to reforest and some have 
made considerable progress. “The Union 
and the Pacific Lumber Companies have 
established nurseries. Cones are gath- 
ered in the fall, dried and the seeds 
planted in nursery beds. The seedlings 
are set out when one or two years old. 
It is believed that within a few years 
the acreage planted annually will ex- 
ceed the cut. 

There are in California seventeen na- 
tional forests averaging about 1,000,000 
acres each. Most of our forest area is 
very rugged and the forests are therefore 
dificult to protect. Each forest is in 
charge of a supervisor under whose di- 
rection the rangers work. The rangers 
patrol on the average 250,000 acres each. 

Large numbers of cattle, sheep, goats, 
horses and hogs are pastured in the na- 
tional forests each summer. The owners 
are charged a small fee for this privilege. 
The ripe timber is from time to time 
sold if purchasers can be found. The 
total receipts average about $700,000 
each year. Twenty-five per cent of this 
goes to the counties in which the forests 
are situated and is used for the benefit 
of roads and schools. 

It is the desire of our government that 
the people make extensive use of the 
national forests. Hunting and _ fishing 


are permitted and rangers give informa- 
tion along these and other lines to all 
who request it. For the benefit of those 
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who desire to visit the same place year 
after year, home sites are leased, the 
rental ranging from $10.00 to $25.00 
per year. The only requirements are 
that campers exercise all possible care 
with regard to fire and keep the camps 
in a sanitary condition. 

The forests of California constitute 
a vital resource the perpetuation of 
which should enlist the earnest co-opera- 
tion of every adult in the state. The im- 
portance of this should be taught to 
every pupil in our schools. Each year, 
as the drain upon the forests in other 
parts of the country becomes heavier, 
California will contribute a larger share 
of the total. Protection and reforesta- 
tion are especially needed as applied to 
the redwoods. 

According to Dr. John C. Merriam 
redwood forests were extensive in the 
northern hemisphere millions of years 
ago. ‘They are now confined, as has 
been said, to a part of California. The 
cutting of these wonderful trees has 
been going on since about 1860. A few 
years ago a group of patriotic women in 
Eureka organized a movement for the 
preservation of the redwood forests. This 
in 1919, developed into the “Save the 
Redwoods” League. 

Considerable progress has already 
been made. In Humboldt County 2425 
acres have been saved. A large part of 
this extends along the State Highway 
between Miranda and Dyerville Flat. 
The Richardson Grove of one hundred 
twenty acres is near Gerberville. The 
Humboldt Pioneer Memorial Grove of 
one hundred sixty-six acres was given 


(Continued on page 88) 














Modern logging is done by steam 
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Partners By Inheritance 


VER the inlet hung a mist, thick 
O to seaward, but thinning at the 

shore line, so that the girl in 
the canoe was able to make out the tow- 
ering evergreens, and tangled thickets, 
which clothed the promontory. It was 
an annoying mist, for she was seeking a 
man outlawed. What a thrill followed 
that word outlaw! It brought romantic 
thoughts of the wild days of the Old 
West, in which her father, Tom Wayne, 
had borne an active part. Once he too 
had been outlawed in company with 
Jerry Austin, the father of the young 
lawbreaker for whom she was hunting. 
Often had she heard the story of the 
gunfight forced upon a peaceably inclined 
youth, and of the latter’s quick shot 
which had ended the career of the bully. 
The dead man had had powerful friends, 
and there had been no hope for a fair 
trial, but with the assistance of his part- 
ner, Wayne had escaped to a place of 
safety, there to remain in hiding till the 
fuss and flurry had lapsed and died. 

Later the partners had separated, 
Austin to find wealth in commercial 
enterprise, Wayne to achieve a comfort- 
able existence in the forests of the 
North. The old intimacy had never 
been entirely severed. Every autumn 
Austin came north for the hunting, and 
invariably made his headquarters at the 
home of his former partner. But never 
had he been accompanied by his wife 
or son, both of whom preferred fash- 
ionable resorts to the rude comforts of 
the forest, hence Alma Wayne had no 
acquaintance with the man whom she 
was seeking. 

Much she had heard, for “Uncle” 
Jerry was eloquent on the subject of 
his son, though she had sensed that the 
father was in a measure disappointed in 
his offspring. She had made the discov- 
ery the season following her return 
from college, when Austin had looked 
her over with approving eyes. Later 
she had overheard a fragment of a state- 
ment he had made to her father, the 
thought of which even now caused her to 
rankle with indignation. 

“Just the wife he needs, one with 
enough strength of character to hold 
him straight,” she repeated to herself, 
as she sent the canoe skimming along. 
“Perhaps Uncle Jerry was right, if one 
may judge by this latest scrape of Bob’s. 
But he’ll find I’m not reforming out- 
laws, even if I’m willing to aid one to 
find refuge.” 

Again that word outlaw so thrilled 
her that she was near to forgetting her 
father’s disapproval, when he _ had 


By JEAN ROSS 


brought home Uncle Jerry’s letter. 

“T don’t like this running away from 
justice,” had been Wayne’s remark. “If 
the boy has been smashing up other folks 
with his high powered car, he should 
be made to take his medicine. But Jerry, 
or perhaps it is his wife, sees things 
differently, so he’s shipping the boy up 
to us for safe keeping.” 

“But once you ran away from jus- 
tice, yourself,” had been her answer. 

“Not from justice, girl, but from in- 
justice. We must remember that the 
laws are more sanely administered to- 
day. But I owe it to Jerry to help this 
young cub of his, and you must help, 
too.” 

“What can I do?” Such a sudden 
change of front was a trifle astonish- 
ing. 

“Jerry does not say which route the 
boy will take. You will have to watch 
the shore in case he comes by motor- 
boat, while I’ll try to intercept him if 
he comes by automobile. We must warn 
him in time, as the sheriff may be watch- 
ing. I heard in the village that a war- 
rant had been sent for his arrest, some- 
one having tipped off the officials that 
he might seek refuge up this way. The 
city papers are making a great stir about 
a rich man’s son being shown favors, 
so the authorities are determined to get 
him.” 

That was how Alma Wayne came to 
be coasting along the shore, carefully 
scanning each bush and thicket, and 
every now amd@-then casting a keen eye 
to seaward for signs of an approach- 
ing motorboat. Here on the promo- 
tory Uncle Jerry landed, when he came 
by boat, the passage to Wayne’s Land- 
ing being tortuous, and dangerous to 
one who did not know the channel. 

A bush on shore crackled, and she 
bent forward, eager and alert. An in- 
stant later she caught a glimpse of ant- 
lers as a deer plunged away into the 
cover of the thickets. She. rested her 
paddle, and pemdered' a moment. Some- 
thing had startled the buck, but what? 
Herself? Hardly, for she had approach- 
ed silently, and apparently,;the creature 
had been feeding with its\head down, 
and had not seen her. The slight breeze 
was blowing toward her, and though 
the air currents were shifty along a 
wooded coast, she doubted if the deer 
had scented her. Doubly intent, she 
again scanned the undergrowth. 

Suddenly the foliage parted, and she 
was staring into the muzzle of an auto- 


matic pistol. Behind it she had a start- 
led vision of deep blue eyes—Uncle 
Jerry’s eyes were blue—set in a stern 
face that suddenly relaxed. A flush of 
confusion, deep enough to be visible 
through his tan, spread over the man’s 
countenance as the girl’s laugh rang out. 

“It was the mist,” he stammered, put- 
ting away the pistol. “I thought—I 
thought a 

“That I was the sheriff,” she sup- 
plied, as he halted uncertainly. 

The situation gave her a keen enjoy- 
ment. Though her years at school had 
given her much knowledge of the great 
world, she had been a bit afraid of 
meeting this city bred youth with the 
polished ease of his kind. Now the ad- 
vantage was all hers. It was she who 
had command of herself, while he was as 
awkward as a backwoods schoolboy. 

“Welcome, O outlaw bold,” she 
called gaily. “I am Alma Wayne, your 
partner by inheritance.” 

“Partner by inheritance?” he blurted 
stupidly. 

“Surely you know that your father 
and mine were partners long ago? And 
that makes us partners by inheritance, 
doesn’t it?” 

As she spoke, she brought the canoe 
alongside the rock on which he was 
standing, and reached out her hand in 
greeting. He held it in his a trifle longer 
than was necessary, while he gazed ad- 
miringly into her wide brown eyes. That 
look was disconcerting, and almost ab- 
ruptly she withdrew her hand, and bade 
him enter the canoe. He did so, taking 
the seat in the bow facing her. 





“So you are taking me on as a part- 
ner?” he asked, as she turned the canoe 
about. The surprise that had been his 
from the first was still in evidence. 

“For the time you are in_ hiding, 
yes. As soon as Uncle Jerry—I’ve al- 
ways called your father that—gets 
things fixed up so you can go back, I 
reckon Father will consider that he 
has squared accounts. If it wasn’t for 
paying off old scores he would not have 
helped you. He says a_lawbreaker 
should be punished, but Uncle Jerry 
being his old partner———” 

“T see. But if this inherited part- 
nership is to be but a transient affair, 
how about you and I forming one of 
our own that will be more enduring?” 

He seemed to have recovered his as- 
surance all too quickly; really he must be 
properly squelched. 

“Dear me! You are as bad as Uncle 
Jerry,” she countered mischievously. 
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“He was suggesting that very thing the 
last time he was here.” 

“What?” he exclaimed, again staring 
stupidly. 

“Yes, I overheard him telling Father 
that his son needed the right sort of a 
wife to steady him. I gathered he was 
picking me for the victim.” 

“And your father?” 

“TI was eavesdropping, so I thought it 
more delicate not to wait to learn his 
views. I imagine he would not be keen 
on a son-in-law that needed propping 
up.” 

“IT should hope so,” he answered 
shortly, and lapsed into silence. 

She experienced a twinge of con- 
science. Perhaps she had been needlessly 
rude. It was hardly the lad’s fault if he 
had been spoiled by a rich father, and 
an indulgent mother. And looking at 
him more closely, she could find no 
traces of dissipation, or of weakness. 
Strength of character showed in the 
firm outlines of his features. In all re- 
spects -his tanned face and athletic figure 
were good to look upon. Very likely Un- 
cle Jerry, wishful of perfection in his 
only offspring, had magnified his de- 
fects. Certainly this son of his bore 
the appearance of one able to stand alone, 
whatever the crisis that confronted 
him. 

“Seeing that this—er—partnership 
was not entirely to your liking, why did 
you bother to meet the fugitive? Why 
not leave that task to your father?” 

“There were two routes to watch, 
and Father could not watch both. We 
did not know whether you would come 
by land or sea.” 

“I’m glad I chose the water route. 
But Good Heavens! Suppose I had shot 
you! I was nervous enough for any- 
thing.” 

She laughed with gay amusement. 
“Just what were you planning to shoot? 
Not our sheriff, I hope? Then you 
surely would have been in bad.” 

“You talk as though he were a friend 
of yours.” 

“No, I have never met him. He’s a 
new man, and something of a tender- 
foot, I’m told, though some girls I 
know say he is real nice.” 

“Thanks,” he replied dryly. 

The expression on his face was hard 
to read. Was he jealous of even such 
faint praise of another? Such pettiness 
should be beneath him, but she remem- 
bered that he was a spoiled boy. 

“You haven’t told me about your ac- 
cident,” she said, changing the subject. 
“Or does it hurt your conscience to 
speak of it?” 

“My conscience is giving me no trou- 
ble, though I suppose I should be asham- 
ed to say so. I must be a hardened of- 
fender.” 
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“Or else you feel that you were not 
entirely to blame?” 

It was another moment before he 
answered. 

“T have noticed that a man who falls 
afoul of the law usually claims that it 
was the other fellow’s fault, or he was 
framed by the police. Let me be original, 
and plead guilty.” 

She smiled a little at the reply. The 
men of her own family would have taken 
that stand. She was beginning to like 
this Bob Austin; almost she was ready 
to condone his wrong doing. 

“Let me paddle,” was his next word. 
“Tt’s not fair for you to do all the work 
of outlawry.” 


She shook her head. 








COMPANIONSHIP 


Far to the west of sunrise hills of song 
Life’s way may trend across the desert 
sand; 
Yet never is the road so gray and long 
When two go heart to heart and hand 
in hand. 
Torrey Connor. 








“You don’t know this strip of coast. 
Besides you don’t know where I am 
taking you.” 

“And that is?” 

“To the Cave of Echoing Tides. It’s 
a place Father found one time when he 
was following a wounded bear. I don’t 
believe there’s another white man that 
knows of its existence. You'll be safe 
there.” 

“But why the fanciful name?” 

“You'll know in a minute. Sit quiet.” 

Despite her command, he turned his 
head, and cried out sharply, “Good 
Heavens, Miss Wayne, what are you 
trying to do? Wreck us?” 

“Keep still. I know what I’m about.” 

It was no empty boast, for even as 
the bow of the canoe seemed about to 
crash into an outstanding cliff, she sheer- 
ed off to one side, then with a quick 
flirt of her paddle changed course, 
rounded the point of rock, and drove 
into a narrow cleft between it and the 
adjoining cliffs. They were in a cav- 
ern made by the unceasing tides of long 
centuries. And it was fitly named, for 
the echoes repeated each dip of the pad- 
dle a dozen times, then gradually ceas- 
ed as the canoe drew out of the focus 
of the natural sounding board. They 
landed on a strip of sand that bordered 
the water on one side. 

“The Indians tell of a place where 
the water gods speak, and I think this 
is the spot. But come with me. This 
beach is below high tide, so we must 
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climb the ledge above. At the top there 
is a chamber that is dry and airy.” 

With a sure step she led the way, but 
the rock was wet and slippery, and the 
man’s eyes, not yet accustomed to the 
dimness of the cavern, failed him. A 
slip, a vain attempt to regain his foot- 
ing, and the next instant he was lying 
at the base of the wall, conscious only 
of an agony in his right ankle that meant 
a sprain or something equally bad. 

Lightly springing down beside him, 
in spite of his protests, she helped him 
to arise. 

“Can you stand? Can you climb by 
leaning upon me?” 

“If you'll bring me the paddle, I'll 
use that. I'll admit that I need a part- 
ner, but I’d rather not use one for a 
prop.” Despite his misery, he was able 
to smile. 

She brought the paddle, and with that 
for support, he tried the ascent. Re- 
gardless of his remonstrances, she in- 
sisted on aiding him. 

“Don’t mind being helped by a wom- 
an,” she said, quick to sense his embar- 
rassment. “Forget what I said about 
Uncle Jerry’s son needing a prop. Just 
remember that you are an invalid, and 
I am your nurse. Now then, let’s try 
another step.” 

Somehow the ascent was accomplished, 
though there were beads of sweat upon 
his forehead when finally he gained the 
summit, and sank down upon the bed 
of fragrant cedar boughs that already 
had been laid in place. He was not too 
overcome to notice that the cave had 
been stocked with other necessities of 
life. Alma would have removed his shoe 
and bandaged his ankle, but he would 
not permit her. 

“If I’m to be holed up here for some 
weeks, I had better make the most of 
little chores like that. Time surely is 
going to hang heavy.” 

“T’ll go and call Father,” was her 
next offer. “He'll bring you what med- 
icines you need, and if you must have a 
doctor, he’ll find a way to get you one. 
I was going to leave you the canoe, but 
seeing you can’t use it, I’ll take it.” She 
picked up the paddle, then paused. 

“You'll be needing a crutch. I'll find 
you one.” 

She caught up a hatchet ,and passed 
out of sight at the upper end of the cave, 
where, he surmised, another exit led 
to the outside world. Presently she was 
back with two forked saplings that 
would well serve as crutches. 

“Won't you stay and talk awhile?” 
he begged. 

She shook her head, while her eyes 
brightened with a mischievous smile. 

“It wouldn’t look well, you being 
such a dangerous outlaw. You won't 
be afraid to stay alone?” 

(Continued on page 82) 
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New Lamps For Old 


CROSS the breakfast table, on 
the Saturday morning that Mrs. 
John Williams had taken her de- 
parture for a visit with city relatives, 
Imogene critically inspected her father. 

“You are a nice-looking man,’ she 
said, nodding her approval. 

John Williams helped himself to a 
muffin and tried not to show that he 
was pleased. 

There was a subdued, but derisive, 
hoot from Junior. 

“Mother’s the good-looking one of 
the family. She’s the handsomest lady 
in this town.” 

“Much you know about the ladies 
of this town,” Imogene scoffed. “You 
worry mother and me half to death with 
your unmannerly ways. Why, Father, 
he won't even stay in the room when 
my friends drop in—” 

“What does a fellow want to hang 
‘round with a lot of girls for?” he ob- 
jected. “Now don’t begin to nag me 
about society stunts. I’ve got a lot of 
things to do.” 

He hastily excused himself, and dis- 
appeared with the usual banging of 
doors, timed to shrill whistling, into his 
work shop at the rear of the house, 
where he passed his Saturdays. 

John Williams declined a second cup 
of coffee, and rose from the table. Im- 
ogene followed him into the hall, and 
demanded a moment of his attention be- 
fore he should be on his way to that 
mysterious haunt of business men known 
as down town. He smiled, remembering 
his little girl’s flattery. What did she 
want now? 

“Let’s surprise Mother, and get a 
lot of things done in the house,” she 
suggested, fussing with his hair and 
necktie. “Make it more up-to-date. 
Some new furniture for the living 
room. Mother says it’s one woman’s 
work to keep those old mahogany pieces 
dusted—”’ 

“Um-m!” rumbled John Williams. 
“That’s apt to cost me money, Baby. 
New furniture! Um-m!” 

Imogene always tried to look digni- 
fied when her father called her “Baby,” 
but this time she could not quite man- 
age it. Her dimples twinkled; a smile 
had its way, showing teeth even, white. 
She slid her little fists into the pockets 
of her blue bungalow apron—a blue 
that nicely matched her eyes—and put 
on a jaunty and confident air. 

“We want to cut down these parti- 
tions—”’ she nodded at two walls—‘“and 
have a huge living-room. Get a new 
phonograph; and have a great big win- 
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dow in the living-room overlooking the 
sunken garden—” 

““W-where’s the sunken garden?” her 
father wanted to know, with a bewil- 
dered look that passed over the blonde 
head of his daughter to the sunny space 
without, where spring flower-beds, bi- 
sected by gravel paths, showed yellow 
daffodils and ranks of bee-attended hya- 
cinths. “Where’s this sunken garden?” 
he repeated. 

Imogene’s glance followed her fa- 
ther’s, and then came back to rest be- 
seechingly on his face. 

“Couldn’t we fix it, Daddy?” 

“Mother’ll only be gone a fortnight,” 
he reminded her; ‘“‘and perhaps it would 
be just as well to ask her what she 
thinks of this sunken garden and huge 
living-room idea. Where'd you get it?” 

“Out of a—a story.” Imogene fol- 
lowed her father to the door and thence 
onto the porch. “If we get these things 
started, Mother’ll like them so well 
she won’t even think of objecting.” 

“Do what you like, dear, within. rea- 
son. But that doesn’t include a huge 
living-room nor a sunken garden. I’ve 
made handsome commissions lately ; and 
it might be a good idea to fix up the 
place a little. Mother thought we'd 
better bank the money for Junior’s Uni- 
versity course. I told her I was bound 
to make more, but she said you never 
can tell. Good-bye!” He had suddenly 
remembered that early board meeting. 

Imogene waved her father down the 
street; then she turned and surveyed 
the field of action. 

“Yes,” she mused, “I'll begin here. 
A lot more ferns and hanging baskets. 
‘Two wicker porch chairs. Won’t mother 
be surprised ?” 

She ran into the house and looked 
critically over the living-room. 

“Mother has saved too—t-o-o much! 
It all goes into something. Why not 
furniture? These old mahogany things 
—suppose they have been in the family 
since great-grandmother days? I know 
a place where I can sell the big rock- 
ing chair, and the gate-leg table, and 
the sewing table.” 

Full of the idea, she went to her room 
and dressed for the street in her new 
spring suit and hat. On her way out 
she was waylaid by Nora, the old fam- 
ily “help” and stand-by, who wished to 
be told what she should order for the 
evening meal, and for Sunday dinner. 

“Don’t bother,” said Imogene, kindly. 
“T am going down town, and I’Il see to 


everything. All you'll have to do is to 
cook what I send up.” 

She vaguely considered lamb and 
green peas as she swung down the street. 
But her thoughts quickly went to mat- 
ters of more importance. It was lovely 
to plan surprises for people. 

Imogene found the shop which had 
advertised for ‘antiques’ more than 
willing to take the mahogany chair and 
the two tables—indeed, they would send 
right out for them. But only to sell on 
commission. She finally agreed to this, 
and went on to the modern furniture 
store, where she “shopped” enthusias- 
tically. As it was Saturday, there would 
be no delivery till Monday. 

It was a good day’s work, and Imo- 
gene glowed with satisfaction as she ran 
up the broad, shallow steps of her home, 
at four-thirty by her not-too-reliable 
wrist watch. The glow ebbed as she 
gazed about the living-room. The old 
things were gone. How sort of—of de- 
serted, forsaken the room looked! Who'd 
have thought those few things would 
make such a difference? Well, she must 
see that Father had a scrumptious din- 
ner, to take his mind off— Perhaps she 
should have left him the easy chair! 

Nora came in. 

“Immy—” the girl greeted the ab- 
horred shortening of her pretty name 
with a frown; but no frown could get 
past Nora’s cheerful grin, and daunt 
the loving heart of her. “Immy, sur-e, 
darlint, an’ it’s yerself fergot t’ order 
the ma’te an’ things fer dinner.” 

Imogene gave Nora one_ horrified 
look and dashed to the ’phone. But the 
butcher assured her that, no Ma’am, 
they didn’t make deliveries after four 
o'clock any day, let alone a busy Satur- 
day. 

“If we give him plenty of hot bis- 
cuits, Father’ll never notice whether we 
have meat or not,” said Imogene, add- 
ing, hopefully, as Nora shook her head; 
“And there’s bacon and eggs.” 

At dinner time, six o'clock, when 
John Williams and Junior came home, 
Imogene had a list as long as her arm 
of all the changes she wished to make to 
surprise Mother. She was on the porch, 
sitting in her mother’s chair and dressed 
in a simple white dress which made her 
look like a little girl. She put on, how- 
ever, a most grown-up air as she greet- 
ed her father. Her big blue eyes danced 
when her father called her the lady of 
the house. Nora had been “put through”’ 
as much as a whole garden of sprouts 
in preparing dinner. Imogene had made 
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a novel dessert, and the table decorations 
were beautiful. 

To be sure, Mothers’ best ferns were 
sacrificed for the center-piece, and the 
best silver and china had been pressed 
into service. She only hoped that care- 
less Nora wouldn’t break anything; 
Mother always washed those things her- 
self. 

As they left the table, John Williams 
to seek the easy chair—which was not 
in the living-room—Junior side-tracked 
his sister and demanded: “Say! What’s 
going on? You've got something up 
your sleeve—”’ 

“Sh-h!” she whispered, an anxious 
eye on the door of the living-room. 
“Sh-h-h! I’ve only just started. I’m 
trying to see if it’s really true that tack- 
ling a man through his stomach reaches 
his heart. Wasn’t that dessert scrump- 
tious? A little bic scorched maybe, but 
it looked fine. You slip into your good- 
looking flannels and your dark blue serge 
coat and trot over and call on the girl 
who lives across the street. While I’m 
getting things for Mother, I’ll see if I 
can get a new camera for you.” 

Junior looked abused; but somewhat 
heartened by the thought that Jmogene 
would fix the matter of a camera with 
Father, went up to his room to dress. 
He was going to call on an almost per- 
fectly strange girl! 

Imogene made her father comfort- 
able in a many-pillowed chair, drew up 
a hassock and set at his feet. “Let’s 
turn off the electric and just visit in the 
dark,” she began, and immediately 
jumped up and put out the light; this 
hid the bareness of the room. 

“H-m-m-m!” said Father, breaking 
the moment of silence that followed. 
“My daughter, don’t let your liking for 
the new drive out your sense of what 
the old things mean in a home, and in 
life. Dear, I’ve seen your mother rock 
Junior and you to sleep in that old ma- 
hogany rocker; and when I sit in it, I 
can feel her presence. Didn’t know your 
Dad was such a sentimental Daddy, did 
you? Well, new things won’t mean so 
much to Mother and to me. They'll be 
like new friends—all right, maybe; but 
we have to get acquainted with ’em.” 

“TI—I’m sorry!” faltered Imogene. 

“There, there, child! I know you 
mean well. But you can see for your- 
helf how it is. I suppose, though, your 
young eyes and my old ones see different- 
ently. Now for something pleasant. I’ve 
been offered a partnership in the firm.” 

“D-does Mother know?” she man- 
aged to stutter. “And Junior?” 

“I’m going to keep it as a surprise. 
Tonight, only you know.” 

That night Imogene wrote thought- 
fully in her diary: 

“T wonder if Mother will feel the 


same way that Father does about the - 
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new furniture I’ve picked out? He was 
a darling about the dinner—and I won’t 
forget to order the next time. He says 
he’ll kill a chicken for tomorrow’s din- 
ner—and he hates so to kill things! Be- 
sides, they’re laying. It’s a perfectly gor- 
geous moonlight night. There’s Junior, 
just come in from his call. I'll slip out 
and ask him how it went.” 

Sunday found Imogene in even a more 
thoughtful frame of mind than on the 
previous evening. The confidences of 
Junior, proud of having, for once, suc- 
cessfully accomplished the thing that his 
sister had wished him to do, set her 
heart a-whirl. What had she done? 
What had she done! Everything per- 
sistently went wrong when she tried to 
make things right for everybody. Per- 
haps she didn’t try hard enough. She 
would try twice as hard. 

Imogene, in a fit of gentle sadness, 
went out into the rose arbor, which was 
just greening over. It was lonely with- 
out Mother. She welcomed the appear- 
ance of Junior, who dropped—apparent- 
ly, from the blue sky, or some other un- 
likely place. His eyes, though shy, were 
bright, as he sat down on the bench 
beside Imogene. 

“There’s another girl visiting across 
the street. Her—her name’s Mildred,” 
he said. “She’s got blue eyes like you, 
only they’re prettier.” 








QUERY 


They say the moon is without life, 
Yet tonight she has made beautiful 
A pile of dead leaves. 


Can an exiled hope 

Make beautiful 

Decaying memories? 
—Joseph Upper. 








“Thanks!” laughed Imogene. 
“She’s little but she’s—a nice—girl!” 
“Yes?” encouraged Imogene. 

“T guess I’ve been a nut! Girls are 
easy to talk to. We went outside be- 
cause there was other company, and sat 
in the big swing; and she told me she 
was cross enough to eat nails. And | 
said she’d break some mighty pretty 
teeth—”’ 

“You said what?” 

“__and that she had a grouch about 
everything. I told her I was glad it 
wasn’t humans that grouched her—” 

“Junior!” Imogene seized her brother 
by the shoulders and shook him into 
“T don’t know what you’re talk- 
ven’s sake, come out 
talk so a person can 


silence. 
ing about. For 
of the clouds ar 


understand you. 
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“IT am,” the boy insisted. “You see, 
Mildred wants to be a great singer, and 
her people won't let her go away from 
home. She says she has half a notion 
to run away; but I told her she'd bet- 
ter not. I told her it’s the craziest thing 
a girl can do. I told her if she’d marry 
me, she could then do just as she pleased 
without running away—” 

“Junior,” exclaimed the 
Imogene. “How old is she?” 

“Sixteen. I asked her.” 

“And you are fifteen. Junior, listen 
to sister.” She took his hand and com- 
pelled his attention. “You know you 
both would have to get the consent of 
your families, for you’re not of age. And 
I don’t really think the little girl will 
run away. (Imogene felt very old and 
superior in the world’s ways; was she 
not half-past seventeen?) I'll have her 
over here, and we'll get up a picnic or 
two; and she'll have such a good time 
that she’ll forget that she has a grouch 
on. Then when Mother—” 


“T’ll go and tell her what you said.” 
The boy spoke in a relieved tone, as if 
he has been taking a “second thought” 
of the burden he had so lightly taken 
on himself. He retrieved his cap, which 
he had thrown on the ground, and went 
briskly away. 

“That night Imogene wrote fever- 
ishly in her diary: 

“I do wish Mother was home! Oh, 
my poor brother! Maybe he'll never 
be the same again! Why did I try to 
make him over? It really seems as if 
the more one tries to do for one’s fam- 
ily, the less it amounts to. But who 
would have imagined it—and Junior so 
shy! I think Junior is turning out to 
be the greatest surprise of all.” 


horrified 


But in this, she was mistaken. 

The days went by, and not a word 
from Mother; but then, mother was a 
“poor hand”—as Father expressed it— 
to write. The hanging baskets, ferns and 
awnings for the porch were accomplished 
facts. The new furniture really was 
handsome; and though there was a wist- 
ful’ look in Fathers’ eyes when he sat 
in the new easy chair of evenings, he 
said nothing. Imogene concluded that 
she would never try to surprise Father; 
he didn’t seem to care for them. 

Came the day when Mother was ex- 
pected home. Somehow the sun seemed 
brighter, the world a better place in 
which to live. They were all at the sta- 
tion when the mid-day train rolled in; 
but she did not come. That was a 
strange thing. Surely, Mother must be 
as anxious to see them as they were to 
see her. 

“We'll come down down here at 
eight o'clock,” said Father, in a tone 


(Continued on page 94) 
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ed that there was no thought of any 
danger. 

With six scouts, Vancouver took a 
horseback journey southward parallel to 
the sea coast, through beautiful, unin- 
habited country, where holly-leaved 
oaks were scattered. At the mission of 
St. Clara, built on marshy land near 
a good stream, he found the same genial 
hospitality where no pay was accepted 
for the supplies given. The church was 
long, lofty, and as well built as the rude 
materials could permit. Fine, rich, 
black earth, the best he had ever seen, 
made up the surrounding country; 
maise, peas, beans and wheat grew easily, 
and cattle roamed, fat and half wild, on 
the Santa Clara plains. The soldiers 
rode on high pummeled saddles and 
easily roped the animals—a procedure 
which appears to have been new and 
interesting to Vancouver from his care- 
ful description. Because food was so 
abundant the Indians had become lazy 
and unclean. Wheat grew so easily that 
no one bothered to raise any of the 
lesser grains. As at San Francisco, the 
natives were taught, but here a special 
effort was made to teach the women 
such household arts as woolen manu- 
facture and weaving. 

Vancouver sailed on down the coast, 
touched at Monterey, then crossed to 
the Sandwich Islands. He amused him- 
self, during the pleasant winter months 
there, by takiag an interest in the polit- 
ical affairs of the natives. In the spring, 
he crossed the Pacific again to resume 
work. The summers of 1793 and 1794 
were spent in making valuable charts of 
the Pacific coast. By November, 1794, 
he had worked his way south to Mon- 
terey, where he made an exploration 
which is familiar to many of us. 


Vancouver’s Pinnacles, a_ suitable 
name for a novel, but which is rather 
the title of a chapter in a man’s life, 
designates a spot notable for its odd 
grandeur. Those Pinnacles, hidden 
away in the mountains to the west of 
the Salinas Valley, must have boiled up 
as molten rock from the bowels of an 
angry earth, to be moulded by the slim 
hands of mirth-provoked demons. High 
cliffs and jagged, saw-toothed ledges 
stand out. Grotesque piles of monstrous, 
topsy-turvy rocks form secret passages 
and dark caves, with now and then a 
drop-off into black nothingness, indi- 
cate convincingly the work of the devil. 
Soaring buzzards, circling above, com- 
plete the sinister picture. The Indians 
thought evil spirits abode here, and 
kept away. Later on, more adventurous 
and practical Spaniards used it as a ren- 
dezvous. Bandit bands welcomed its 
impregnability. Even today, native 
Spaniards tell half-believed tales of bat- 
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tles and of hidden treasures—of musty 
iron-bound chests filled with gleaming 
gold doubloons—wealth for the finder. 

Imagination pictures the gallant fig- 
ure of Vancouver high on a cliff, booted 
and spurred; sitting on a shining black 
charger in bold relief against the sky. 
With sword pointed in air, he claims 
this land in the name of his King, 
George III. But imagination and real- 
ity clash when Vancouver himself tells 
of this exploration: 


“Wednesday, November 19, 1794. 

“This agreeable weather caused the 
water in the bay to be so tranquil that 
landing was easily affected on any of 
its shores, and rendered our _ inter- 
course with the country extremely pleas- 
ant. The same cause operated to invite 
the excursion of several parties into 
the country on foot and on horseback. 
These were rendered further agree- 
able and pleasant, by the friendly and 
attentive behavior of our Spanish 
friends, of which I was seldom able to 
avail myself, not only from the various 
matters of business in which I was 
deeply engaged, but from the very de- 
bilitated state of my health, under which 
I had severely labored during the eight 
preceding months; I was, however, on 
Wednesday able to join in a party to 
the valley through which the Monter- 
rey river flows, and was there grati- 
fied with the sight of the most extra- 
ordinary mountain I had ever beheld. 
On one side it presented the appearance 
of a sumptuous edifice fallen into decay; 
the columns which looked as if they had 
been raised with much labor and indus- 
try, were of great magnitude, seemed to 
be of elegant form, and to be composed 
of the same cream-colored stone, of 
which I have before made mention. Be- 
tween these magnificent columns were 
deep excavations, resembling different 
passages into the interior parts of the 
supposed building, whose roof being 
the summit of the mountain, appeared 
to be wholly supported by these columns 
rising perpendicularly with the most 
minute mathematical ‘exactness. The 
whole had a most beautiful appearance 
of human ingenuity and labor; but 
since it is not possible, from the rude 
and very humble race of beings that 
are found to be the native inhibitants 
of this country, to suppose they could 
have been capable of raising such a 
structure, its being the production of 
nature, cannot be questioned, and _ it 
may not be preposterous to infer that it 
has been from similar phoenomena that 
man has received that architectural 
knowledge, by which he has been en- 
abled to raise those massy fabricks, 
which have stood for ages in all civ- 
ilized countries. 


“In this excursion I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing what before I had been 
frequently given to understand ; that the 
soil improved in richness and fertility 
as we advanced from the ocean to the 
interior country. 

“The situation we had now reached 
was an extensive valley between two 
ranges of lofty mountains, whose more 
elevated parts wore a sterile and 
dreary aspect, whilst the sides and the 
intervening bottom seemed to be com- 
posed of a luxuriant soil. On the former 
some pine trees were produced of dif- 
ferent sorts, though of no great size, 
and the latter generally speaking was 
a natural pasture, but the long contin- 
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uance of the dry weather had robbed 
it of its verdure, and had rendered it 
not very interesting to the eye; yet the 
healthy growth of the oak, both of the 
English and holly-leaved kind, the map- 
le, poplar, willow, and some pines, dis- 
tributed over its surface as well in 
clumps as in single trees, with a num- 
ber of different shrubs, plainly shewed 
the superior excellence of the soil and 
substratum in these situations, to that 
which was found bordering on the sea 
shore. 

“The same uninterrupted serenity of 

the weather continued, and on Friday 

evening, the courier from St. Diego 
returned.” * * * # # 

Returning to England around South 
America by way of Cape Horn, Van- 
couver ended his great Voyage of Dis- 
covery. Immediately he began the toil- 
some work of preparing his Journal for 
publication. But his life was shortened 
by hardships and frequent exposure to 
rough weather. His Journal shows us 
that he maintained and expected the 
strictest of discipline with himself and 
among his men. As others of great ca- 
pacity have done, he gave too bounte- 
ously of his energy and ability. Vancou- 
ver died in 1798, at the age of forty 
years, just before the publication of his 
Journal of his Voyages. Although he 
was at the prime of life when many 
men begin great work, he had already 
rounded out an enviable career in the 
annals of the sea. 

Yet little is known of the man him- 
self. Historians find only the meager 
records of his birth, death, and burial 
in the quiet little churchyard at Peter- 
sham. The impersonal reports of a 
work well done, is all we have. He was 
unmarried. We can only guess at his 
own life and happiness; at his visions, 
hopes and ideals; at his dreams of wom- 
anhood that went out with him across 
wide oceans. Perhaps she was a demure 
little maiden back in an English vil- 
lage. Perhaps his love was not returned, 
or perhaps he placed duty above all per- 
sonal desire. At any rate, he left no 
son to carry on his name and work. His 
lonely death ended a career which may 
have just begun. We can only guess 
and day-dream at what might have 
been. 








OVERLAND DESIRES 


Well-written articles of from 500 to 
5,000 words dealing with interesting 
and little known phases of Western his- 
tory, animal and bird life, and industry. 
These should be written largely from 
the popular viewpoint, from the angle 
of entertainment rather than that of 
instruction, but the facts contained must 
be well authenticated. The articles may 
or may not be accompanied by photo- 
graphs. A preliminary letter to Over- 
land might be advisable. 
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(Continued from page 55) 


was there too. They were gone now, 
but Countess had come back. 

He twisted his fingers in the soft fur 
of her neck-ruff and pulled her to him. 
Along her shoulder his fingers encoun- 
tered something sticky, like partially 
dried mud. In his own agony of body 
he did not notice how she winced, nor 
could he see that the shoulder was stiff 
and the leg dragging. 

“Been chasing jacks again, darn you!” 
he murmured, “all dirty. Say! What’s 
that ?” 

Down the tunnel his eye had caught 
a tiny point of light, very small, like 
the blue sputter of a sulphur match. It 
seemed to creep closer, very slowly, 
throwing off little sparks, like a powder 
fuse. It was a fuse! That white-wrap- 
ped parcel in old Griggs’ hands flashed 
across his mind. Dynamite—the sticks 
wrapped in paper. Now he knew why 
they had been in the tunnel. 

With an oath Kelly thrust the dog 
aside and attempted to rise and plunge 
toward that sputtering blue spark. In- 
tolerable pain from his broken leg 
scorched his body. He fell on his face 
sobbing. 

He must get to that fuse and pinch 
it out before it reached the powder and 
destroyed the tunnel. Curiously enough, 
he ‘didn’t think then of any danger to 
himself. It was the tunnel he must save. 
Tomorrow they were coming to inspect 
it for the last time. He must reach that 
fuse ! 

Doubling his good leg under him he 
tried once more. The strap ef his fish- 
basket snared the dragging knee and 
threw him, and blinding spasms of pain 
wiped out consciousness again. As he 
fell, his out-flung arm almost touched 
the death-dealing package, and only a 
few feet away the blue spark sput- 
tered on. 

Countess nuzzled his cheek and tug- 
ged at his coat-collar in vain. Her mas- 
ter did not respond. He was terribly 
silent. The wounded dog barked fran- 
tically, but no one came. Sniffing around 
her master’s body she came upon the 
tightly wrapped bundle of dynamite. 
The wrapping smelled familiar—news- 
print! Why! It was a _ mnewspaper. 
Heavier, more bulky than usual, but 
certainly a newspaper. Perhaps if she 
took the paper home her master would 
follow. Maybe that was what he wanted 
her to do, his hand almost touched it. 
What if he were angry because she did 
not pick it up and carry it to the cabin, 
and being angry, did not respond to her 
barks and caresses? 

Gingerly she picked up the parcel 
and wobbled uncertainly down the tun- 
nel on three good legs and one that was 
stiff and useless. As she passed it, the 
little sparkling, sputtering light turned 
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and followed her. That was terrifying. 
She broke into a painful, jerking run. 
Still the thing pursued her, like a 
corpse-light. Holding to the parcel she 
ambled through the dark in blind ter- 
ror, on and on, with the little light fol- 
lowing closer and closer behind, until 
at last blessed moonlight gleamed ahead 
at the Cache Creek portal. 

In her frantic flight the dog almost 
dashed herself headlong over the dump. 
Scrambling in the loose dirt, she turned 
toward camp, when all at once a puff 
of a breeze down the Creek wafted up 
to her a hated and familar smell. She 
paused at the brink, hackles rising, and 
peered downward where, far below, the 
road wound whitely in the moonlight. 
There, looking expectantly up at the 
tunnel stood her two enemies, the 
Griggs. 

The sinister cylindrical package slip- 
ped from her jaws as she distended 
them to bark, as she had always barked, 
at old Eben and his half-wit son. Fall- 
ing on the dump, the parcel rolled down 
its fan-like escarpment. The little blue 
light, which was very close to it now, 
sputtered and danced at the end of its 
string like a firefly as the dynamite gath- 
ered headway, rolling faster and faster, 
straight at the Griggs. 

As if the universe had upheaved, with 
blinding flash and cataclysmic roar, the 
mountainside trembled at the tremen- 
dous concussion of old Eben’s blast, 
hurling Joe in terror from his bed in 
the bunkhouse. Tons of earth loosened 
by the shock slid away from the dump 
in a mighty avalanche that overwhelmed 
the road below, burying everything clear 
to the creek bank deep in debris. Far 
back in the tunnel the echoes of the 
blast urged Jim Kelly again to con- 
sciousness, and when Joe, hastening up 
the path in alarm, reached the tunnel- 
mouth, he found a very battered and 
amazed police dog patiently searching 
for her lost newspaper. 
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“Did you make the first hole in par, 
Mr. Mudd?” asked the caddy master. 

“That I did not,” replied Mr. Mudd, 
“Tis a sad story. I stood there in the 
snow up to my waist and waggled Betsy 
as best I could, weeping at the injustice 
of it all. There was the ball atop of 
the snow, almost under my nose, instead 
of down where it should have been. I 
ask ye, how can ye expect a mon to drive 
like that. I swung mightily—and hit 
naught but snow. I, Mr. Mudd, driv- 
ing with Betsy, missed the ball. Betsy 
threw up a cloud of snow and I nigh 
broke my wrists, but when I got the 
snow out of my eyes there was the ball 
still on the tee. I hadna touched it. 

“Newcomb spraddled out on his snow- 
shoes in a way that fair made me weep. 
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The mon had no form at all. He 
crouched over his ball like a hyena over 
a bone. He had no follow through. He 
didna keep his eye on the ball and he 
hitched the right shoulder. He did all 
that a golfer should not do, but he hit 
the ball. So did I on my next stroke. 
Ye'll no believe this, I ken, but I 
sliced. I, Mr. Mudd, sliced. But who 
wouldna sliced hitting at a ball in front 
of his nose. Aye, ‘twas terrible. I'll no 
trouble ye with the horrible details of 
that first hole. "T'was but 316 yards, 
I mind it well. 

“It made my heart sore to see the 
Newcomb man not play golf. He used 
the wrong clubs, the wrong stance, the 
wrong everything, but he made it in 
twelve. 

“Meanwhile, Betsy and I had dug up 
ten tons of snow and gotten ourselves 
amongst some great hunks of ice that 
served those misguided heathen as a 
bunker. When Newcomb sunk his putt, 
I picked up my ball and struggled 
through the snow to the second tee, 
where Newcomb was waiting for me. 

“*T’m one up, Mr. Snowshovel,’ says 
he, mean as a Cockney costermonger, 
and I was about to throw caution to 
the winds when I heard Angus shouting 
behind me. He came running up, wav- 
ing a pair of snowshoes. 

“*Dinna hit him,’ says he, all out 
of breath. ‘Here, put these on, Mr. 
Mudd. I had to burgle the hardware 
store to get them.’ 

“I strapped on the contraptions and 
the gallery looked glum. They had all 
bet against us, mind ye. I addressed the 
ball. “T'was a trifle unhandy, but ’twas 
better than wallowing in the snow up 
to my armpits. I took the perfect Mudd 
stance as near as a mon can with a pair 
of tennis rackets on his feet and then 
I swung. And I swung hard. The sec- 
ond at Tin City is 642 yards and I was 
trying for the green in one. So I put 
a deal of power into it, for I was young 
then and had a deal of power to put 
into it. I felt Betsy hit something and 
then I stood on my head, quick as a 
wink. For once I was glad of the snow. 
Had it no been there, I would have 
bashed in my skull. When I dug the 
snow out of my eyes and ears, I found 
what happened. I hit the end of my 
snowshoes instead of the ball and they 
tell me that such a perfect cartwheel 
has never been turned in all Alaska. 

“Aye, ‘twas fair agonizing. But I 
did a bit better the next time. By bend- 
ing my back and reaching way over, I 
found I could hit the ball. I did better 
on that second. The snowshoes were 
a help, if but a small one. I was nigh 
to the green when Newcomb holed out 
in eighteen. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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last he seemed to sense his companion’s 
unrest, and pushed a chair toward him 
with his foot. 

“Sit down, lad, you can do no good 
with your pacing about. Let the storm 
rage, the wind can do us no harm.” 

“I’m a fool, I know,” admitted Mc- 
Ivor, as he sank into the chair, “but 
somehow the howling of that gale gets 
on my nerves. I can’t shake off the 
feeling that something terrible is going 
to happen.” 

Reynolds did not reply immediately. 
Between these two existed a deep and 
abiding friendship, cemented by years 
of close companionship. He fully re- 
alized his friend’s high strung nervous 
disposition, accentuated an hundred-fold 
tonight by the shrieking wind. He drew 
his chair closer to the table and shoved 
back the papers and lamp. “Let’s have 
a game of cards?” he suggested. Silently 
Mclvor seated himself opposite. They 
cut for deal and Reynolds won, shuf- 
fling the cards back and forth in strong, 
sunburnt hands. 

As the game progressed the younger 
man’s attention wandered more and 
more. He found himself listening in- 
tently, for what he did not know him- 
self. At last he threw down his hand. 

“It’s no use,” he declared as he arose 
and pushed back his chair. “I can’t go 
on. The wind has got me. I feel as if 
it was trying to give me some sort of 
a message.” 

Reynolds resumed his seat before the 
fire and re-lit his pipe. He made no 
comment on Mclvor’s somewhat ex- 
travagant statement. When he spoke 
it was to say quietly: 

“T saw Carter today and he wants 
to pay $500 down on some of the trees 
at the north end. Seems to me it would 
be a good idea if we accepted. We could 
take a little run in to San Francisco, 
we're needing some things we can’t get 
at the store here.” 

“Tt’s all right with me,” replied Mc- 
Ivor listlessly, “do as you please. I 
don’t care where I go.” 

He had seated himself astride his 
chair and was looking with moody, in- 
trospective eyes at the leaping flames, 
his thin, almost ascetic face sharply de- 
fined in the fire light. Reynolds knew 
Mcelvor would speak when he was 
ready, so was not surprised to hear him 
say: 

“Ward, I’m scared.” 

The suddeness of the announcement 
caused the older man to look at him 
quickly: “That’s not like you, Alex, 
I’ve known you a great many years, 
and you’ve demonstrated more than 
once that you’re not a coward.” 

“That’s not the point,” answered Mc- 
Ivor. “When it comes to anything phys- * 
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ical I guess I’m as brave as the average 
man: It’s the supernatural | mean, the 
wind. It’s got me tonight. It reminds 
me of an old tradition in my family. 
We Scotch are a superstitious lot, you 
know. We've all got our family ghost. 
Ours is called the Wailing Lady.” 

“Sounds _ interesting,” commented 
Reynolds, “let’s hear about it.” Mce- 
Ivor began the story hurriedly, as if he 
welcomed the opportunity to relieve his 
mind. 

“The Wailing Lady is said to be 
heard by members of my family when 
the wind blows as it does tonight. She 
is always a harbinger of bad luck and 
misfortune. I well remember the old 
tales my nurse used to tell me about her 
when I was a youngster back home. She 
said that all of the Mclvors have met 
a violent end since the time of the Lady 
Barbara Mclvor, who had only been 
married a month when her husband 
was killed before her eyes on the hunt- 
ing field. ‘The shock drove her insane, 
and one night shortly afterward she es- 
caped from her nurse, and committed 
suicide one windy night, by throwing 
herself into the castle moat. She left 
behind a wild, rambling note saying that 
she would return, and that no Mclvor 
from that time would die in his bed.” 

He paused, pushing his chair back 
into the deeper shadows. The wind had 
died to a low, sobbing wail. It seemed 
to be listening, waiting as if the unhappy 
ghost of the Wailing Lady were indeed 
abroad that night ready to exact her toll. 
Mclvor was plainly agitated; it was 
with an obvious effort that he forced 
himself to go on. 

“It’s a strange thing, but Lady Bar- 
bara’s prophecy has come true all down 
through the years. I well remember the 
tragic death of my father and mother, 
that left me the last of the clan. There 
was nothing much left me but the old 
home, and not enough ready money to 
keep it in a decent state of repair, so I 
left and came to America, and now the 
Wailing Lady has followed me. When 
I go to her tonight the last of the house 
of Mclvor perishes.” 

He made the statement without any 
show of emotion. He had brooded on 
it so long that it had become nothing 
less than fate that he should meet the 
tragic destiny of his ancestors. At that 
moment, the wind increasing in fury 
rocked the cabin until it swayed on its 
foundations. 

Melvor rose and took a_ hesitating 
step forward. “Listen, it’s calling me,” 
he said. As he spoke, suddenly the door 
was flung violently open as by the touch 
of an unseen hand. The lamp on the 
table flickered and went out. At once 
the familiar room became a place of 
vague uncertainty. Faint echoes stirred 
in the air. The wind, howling un- 
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checked through the open door, was 
pregnant with sobbing whispers, low, 
muffled calls. Reynolds groped his way 
to the door and shut it. For a moment 
he stood with his back against it, over- 
whelmed in the darkness by a new, in- 
definable fear. 

“Alex,” he called in a voice he strove 
in vain to keep steady. “Alex, where 
are you?” He made his way to the 
table where his fumbling fingers found 
a box of matches. He struck one, and 
as the tiny flame flared up in his cupped 
hands, looked around quickly. He was 
alone. Then a blind, stark rage over- 
came him. He wanted to shout aloud; 
to pit his voice against the elemental 
fury that raged without, this Wailing 
Lady, who, despite his disbelief, had 
proved herself a tangible thing, after 
all. 

The match went out in his scorched 
fingers. Again he found himself in 
that thick pall of darkness which seemed 
to bear down upon him and crush him. 
He could not breathe. He seized the 
box of matches and lit the lamp with 
shaking hands. As the cheerful beams 
once more flooded the room a sense of 
relief came over him; a heavy load 
seemed lifted from his shoulders. He 
stood by the table uncertain what to 
do. It would be worse than useless, he 
felt, to hunt for his friend in the dark- 
ness and storm. He resumed his seat be- 
fore the fire and piled fresh wood on it. 
A feeling of melancholy came over him. 
Life had suddenly assumed a complex 
he could not understand. A _ vague, 
elusive something seemed to be hover- 
ing near. Visions of the past rose be- 
fore him like specters. 

Time passed. The gale outside in- 
creased in fury, moaning and crying in 
a frenzy of hopeless grief. He was 
aroused by the opening of the door, and 
looking up saw Mclvor, a wild, wind- . 
blown figure, who entered hastily, closed 
the door and locked it. Reynolds would 
have spoken, but the look on the young- 
er man’s face forbade questioning. He 
had the look of a man baffled, defeated. 
He came slowly forward into the room, 
and stood, leaning against the table 
spent and exhausted. The lamp light 
shone full on his face, showing the deep 
wrinkles which had suddenly been 
etched there. He drew closer to the 
fire and held out first one trembling 
hand and then the other to its comfort- 
ing warmth. He was shivering uncon- 
trollably. Abruptly he turned from the 
fire, and with a curt “Good night,” dis- 
appeared into the other room. 

Left alone Reynolds sat a long time 
before the fire lost in brooding thought, 
oblivious of the passing of time, or even 
the wind, which rattled at the locked 
door and knocked with spectral hand 
at the window, then sighed around the 
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A Long Distance Interview With Samuel G. Blythe 
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By TORREY CONNOR 


The Passionate Interviewer On the New York Wires 


“Hello! Hello! Is this the port-of- 
call of Samuel G. Blythe, the icono- 
clastic political prognosticator? Kindly 
page him. 

“Hello! Mr. Blythe?” 

en 2 2 OF 

“Yes, we're holding up our end of 
the political situation in California. 
But—” 

“xe, * * * 

“No, there’s nothing whatever the 
matter with the California political out- 
look. However—”’ 

oe *# *& *#” 

“As you say, it may be that the coun- 
try is looking for more palpable results. 
Still—” 

os *# *# #»” 

“Yes, yes! The trend of your obser- 
vation of political affairs is most inter- 
esting. It is of literary matters though, 


oe * * &” 


“That’s nothing in the young life of 
the Passionate Interviewer— The party 
triumphs? What party? What about 
your triumphs—the literary ones?” 

‘< * *. * * » 

“You are convinced that California 
will, or will not, furnish the presidental 
candidate for 1924?” 

While Mr. Blythe expounds his po- 
litical views, the Passionate Interviewer 
computes the amount of the long-dis- 
tance call. As Mr. Blythe is about to 
hang up, the Passionate Interviewer re- 
news the appeal for literary data. Mr. 
Blythe promises to send full particulars 
by return mail. 

The full particulars: 

“IT began writing when I was a small 
boy, and I have continued to write since 
that time. I started because I liked to 








that we—” 
ev * * *&” 


“You think the national demand is 


unmistakable— ?” 


write. 
write. 


I continued because I like to 


“Very truly yours, 


SAMUEL G. BLYTHE. 








house, as if heartbroken in its disap- 
pointment. At last the man rose slowly, 
blew out the flame in the lamp and in 
the darkness prepared for bed. 


HROUGH the darkness of the 
night and the driving wind, John- 
son and Simpson made their way, against 
the fury of the gale, toward the cabin 
on the crest of Bear Creek road. They 
avoided the highway and made their 
way through the woods, sliding, slip- 
ping, stumbling over the rough, uneven 
ground. Simpson carried a small elec- 
tric torch. They were silent for the 
most part, each engaged in his own 
thoughts. Jerry had refused to eat the 
supper prepared by Zelda; instead he 
had devoured a box of sardines, washed 
down by two cups of strong black cof- 
fee. This had sobered him, but left him 
sullen and morose. Simpson had not 
spoken during the meal. Once _ his 
eyes encountered Zelda’s and the fear 
he read in them wrung his heart. 
After supper the men again repaired 
to the back room where Jerry once more 
had recourse to Big Lem’s free liquor. 
Simpson sat apart, silent and watch- 
ful, thinking of Zelda and what she 
had come to mean to him. He had no 
doubt Manners would be glad to get 
rid of her for a price, the novelty of 
her possession had long since worn off. 


He was aroused by the sound of the 
clock striking nine. It was time to go. 
The men arose, Jerry a little bit un- 
steadily. There were a few brief words 
from Manners, then the door closed, 
and they found themselves facing the 
wild night. 

They plunged at once into the woods, 
Jerry cursing softly under his breath 
as his unsteady steps plunged him against 
tree trunks, or his unwary feet became 
entangled in the thick underbrush. Fi- 
nally Simpson, taking Jerry’s arm, led 
him through the mazes of the wood. 

They came to the open road, but 
instead of following it, they climbed a 
small bluff and again found themselves 
in the midst of the trees. Johnson, de- 
clining Simpson’s assistance, plunged 
ahead, recklessly. At last they came to 
a small clearing, and saw before them 
the outlines of an unpainted shack, its 
back to the woods. 

“Guess they’ve gone to bed,” mut- 
tered Jerry thickly, pointing to the dark- 
ened windows. 

The two men held a whispered con- 
versation, then quietly made their way 
around to the front of the cabin. Here 
Simpson withdrew out of sight, while 
Johnson went boldly to the front door 
and knocked loudly. In a few moments 
it was opened and a man stood in the 
doorway. Simpson knew Jerry was go- 


ing to say he was lost, and ask to be 
shown the road to Los Gatos. Then a 
brief struggle while Jerry overcame his 
unsuspecting victim and bound and 
gagged him. While this was going on 
Simpson was to enter the cabin and 
overcome its inmate. They would then 
ransack the place at their leisure and 
be well out of the country before their 
victims could be released. The plan 
was simplicity itself and if all went well 
would net them a tidy sum apiece. 

Suddenly Simpson was aroused by 
the sharp bark of a pistol, its strident 
voice rising high above the shrieking 
wind. He rushed from his place of con- 
cealment and saw Johnson bending ove: 
the body of a man who lay on the road 
at his feet. 

Simpson tried to shout, but the wind 
carried the words from his lips, ca- 
vorting with them, then flinging them 
back at him mockingly. He rushed to 
ward his drink-crazed partner, but be 
fore he could reach him Johnson had 
plunged into the cabin. Simpson was 
at his heels, when again the report of 
the pistol shattered the air. Heedless 
of consequences, Simpson plunged for- 
ward in the darkness. 

“Jerry,” he called, “Jerry, damn it, 
man! have you gone crazy?” 


(Continued next month) 
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LILACS 


She walked along the weary city street, 

Dark furtive shadows deep in beckoning 
eyes, 

Upon her lips a promise, scarlet, sweet— 

Her little face by sin made foolish wise. 


She saw the purple lace of lilac hung 

‘Across the window of a flower store; 

The very breath of Spring it outward 
flung 

With every opening of the jealous door. 


And then she stood, eyes dimmed by 
starting tears, 

With longing gypsy heart swept clean 
of ill, 

As magic sweetness drowned the bitter 

years 

left her 
beauty still. 


And 


—Nancy Buckley. 
ow—2000—"— 


DRIFTWOOD 


I climb among the clean-washed rocks 

That wait to feel once more the pulse 
beats of the sea. 

They love the ocean, for he gives them 
of his life 

And cloaks them with a living greenery. 


I stroke their shoulders as I pass, 

For ocean holds a mighty charm as well 
for me; 

In every drop that courses through his 
veins there lives 

A world of boundless possibility. 


When waves fall panting on the sand, 

I feel the miles that only spirit eyes 
can see, 

The league on league of billows that 
surge round the world, 

And I am lost in their immensity. 


I gather driftwood on the shore, 

Their broken playthings that the waves 
toss up for me, 

And musing, feel the breathless wonder 
of a soul 

About to launch upon eternity! 

—Eunice Mitchell Lehmer. 
QO0O—— 


ASHES 





The people cry for bread, my princess, 
Yet I, Selim, thy slave, am satisfied with 
ashes, 
Ashes of the incense of Thy Soul. 
lhey say it burns in Hell, 
But I know better— 
Have I not felt it? 
—Madefrey Odhner. 


dreaming—dreams of 
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A Page of Verse 


GYPSY FOLK 


Across the bog and up the lane 
The gypsy folk are coming, 
Singing through the charcoal mist 
That rests upon the hill; 
A dog is yelping in the brush 
And gypsy-folk are humming 
Tunes their fathers wove in thought 
That keep them restless still ; 


A dream to find at evening, 
A day to watch it go, 

And fortune for the finding 
Where the seven winds blow! 


Ah, I was born a gypsy 
But life has held me here, 
Tempting me with lovely things 
Of ivory and gold; 
Painted wagons creak tonight 
And gypsy-folk are near, 
Singing songs I longed to know 
While I was growing old; 


A bright coin to cross my palm, 

A whisper soft and low, 

And gypsy-folk who've waited 
long 

Calling me to go! 


God! What have I to keep me 
From walking down the lane? 
Living forty years beside 
A man I cannot love! 
All my sons have gone to war 
And died in mud and rain, 
And I shall go to join them 
With the same sky above; 


A love to find at sunrise, 
A song to sing at noon, 
And gypsy-folk who 
Mein 
I am coming soon! 
Don W. Farran. 


a — 


SHOWER 


wait for 


The spring rain 

Drips from the fresh green leaves 
And falls on the broad sidewalks 
Under the gas lamps. 


The steady drops 

Fall with a melancholy note 

Like a benediction, 

And the earth gives back sweet odor 
Like incense. 


O, my love! 
It is thus that thoughts of you fall 
upon my spirit, 
And my spirit answers 
With thanksgiving 
For its memories. 
—Joseph Upper. 
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THIRST 


Hot sands of deserts parch beneath the 
rays 

Of suns that burn relentlessly through 
days 

That sear. They never know the cooling 
hand 

Of far-flung clouds 
shattered strand ; 

Of mists, or fog, or gentle western 
breeze 

That sighs and stirs the limbs of noble 
trees. 


that drift in 


Those panting sands that lie, inert and 
hot, 

Must ever be content with their sad lot, 

And never know the winds that blow 
at night 

Across the seas where spray flies, cool 
and white. 

—Cristel Hastings. 
——000>-——"—"" 


VALENTINES 


I like to stray in grandma’s room; 
She has a cedar chest 

That’s filled with many ancient things, 
The things that she loves best. 


Old valentines with roses red, 
And birds in little flocks; 
These valentines so dear to her 
Are in a lacquered box 
Which has a key of purest gold, 
To lock her treasures fast, 
For here she keeps the valentine 
That granddad sent her last. 


"Tis hard to think of granddad, though, 
(He’s walking with a cane) 

As sending paper valentines, 
Like any love-sick swain. 


And yet, today, in grandma’s mail, 
By granddad’s hand addressed, 
‘There came a valentine that said: 
“Tis you I love the best.” 
—Alberta Wing Colwell. 


000 


AN OLD TRAIL 


The ancient trail leads on and on, 
Worn deep by footfalls long ago; 
By Aztecs, Toltecs ages gone, 
By Spaniards from old Mexico. 
As then, flowers blossom in the spring, 
The wild birds sing 
And beauty waits, 
Though few pass by remembering. 
Full well I know 
That beauty-haunted spirits pale 
Through turquoise gates 
Still ride this trail. 

—Annice Calland. 
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tours that Herne showed his versatility 
in such diverse roles as “Rip Van Win- 
kle,” “Solon Shingle” and the old man 
in Lighthouse Cliffs. Herne came to 
San Francisco in the middle sixties as 
leading support to his wife, Helen Wes- 
tern and her sister, Lucille Western. 
Lucille was the actress, Helen the beau- 
ty. I saw them in one of their first 
plays, ““The Corsican Brothers,” Herne 
enacting the double role of the brothers 
de la Franchi. After his wife’s death he 
became a member of Maguire’s stock 
company supporting Edwin Forrest, 
Edwin Adams, John McCullough and 
other stars. One of his finest parts was 
that of “Volage” in “The Marble 
Heart,” a combination of light comedy 
and romantic acting. In the seventies he 
took as second wife one of the Corcoran 
sisters, very talented and popular young 
actresses and drifted about until he col- 
laborated with David Belasco in the 
adaptation of “Shore Acres” and struck 
the road that led to fame and fortune. 
As a character actor he had few equals 
and it is the opinion of Belasco that he 
surpassed Joseph Jefferson in the de- 
lineation of the character of “Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

Laura Hope Crews is a Californian 
and so is Nance O’Neil. The stage ca- 
reer of the last named began in this 
state but it was not until McKee Ran- 
kin became her dramatic tutor that she 
rose to stellar heights. In her early 
work she exhibited amazing power and 
in such roles as “Magda” and “Nancy 
Sikes” her emotional force found ade- 
quate expression. Of late years her heart 
has mellowed; repression, in proper de- 
gree, has succeeded the forcible but 
crude outpourings of the earlier years 
until now she may well be considered 
one of the stars for whom California 
feels a just pride. 

Of John T. Raymond, that prince 
of comedians and good fellows, it may 
in truth be said that he found in San 
Francisco the conditions that provided 
the impetus that propelled him into star- 
dom. As a fun maker, plain or gro- 
tesque, he was easily first among his 
kind. He was an inveterate practical 
joker; in fact he was so fond of jokes 
that his fellow actors grew to be afraid 
of him for they could never guess what 
was hatching: in that queer brain of his. 
Such tricks as finding their shoes nailed 
to the floor when they were in a hurry 
to make ready for a performance, or 
wigs grotesquely queered, were always 
to be expected. But sometimes there 
were variations. On one occasion there 
was a scene in which the victims of the 
villain appeared before that personage. 
The villain was John McCullough and 
Raymond, James A. Herne, Harry Ed- 
wards and Julia Corcoran were the vic- 
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tims. Three of them were on line upon 
the platform when Raymond came out 
of his dressing room, turned hindside 
before the wigs of the other victims 
and then took his place. With his own 
wig askew and his nose painted a fiery 
red he pointed both hands at McCul- 
lough. The audience roared, then hissed 
and the curtain was rung down. 

Raymond found his star role in “Col. 
Mulberry Sellers.” The play was a 
dramatization of Mark Twain’s “Gild- 
ed Age.” Mark did not like Raymond’s 
interpretation of “Sellers,” claiming that 
it was a gross exaggeration, almost a bur- 
lesque, not at all like the character his 
brain had conceived. But Raymond’s 
audiences liked the interpretation and 
money flowed into the box office where- 
ever “Sellers” was the attraction. While 
this play was on the boards the actors 
who formed the star’s supporting com- 
pany and who had suffered severely 
from his jokes turned the tables on him. 
The most trying part of his performance 
was the eating of raw turnips, for he 
loathed vegetables and never ate them 
except upon compulsion. The actors 
knew this and one night they “doctored” 
the turnips. Raymond ate them, made 
a wry face but said nothing. The next 
night he called for apples but when it 
came time for the repast he discovered 
that he was compelled to eat raw onions 
covered with apple skins. 

E. A. Sothern was another practical 
joker but he found more than his match 
in Raymond when they were playing 
together in “Our American Cousin.” 
Sothern, who was a finished actor and 
who had played anything and every- 
thing from “Hamlet” and “David Gar- 
rick” to “Box and Cox,” struck his 
money maker in ‘“Lord Dundreary.” 
When the part was first assigned to him 
he found “Dundreary” to be a conven- 
tional fop, but he worked at the charac- 
ter until it became a screaming carica- 
ture of the English aristocracy with all 
the faults, foibles and good heartedness 
of that upper class guild. No one who 
ever saw him in the part will forget 
the slight lisp and the halting skip that 
nightly evoked roars of laughter. His 
son, E. L. Sothern, well and favorably 
known to San Franciscans, followed in 
the footsteps of his father to become one 
of America’s most popular romantic ac- 
tors and tragedians. 

In the middle sixties Alice Kings- 
bury arrived in San Francisco from 
Ohio. She was billed as “The Elfin 
Star” and soon became one of the great 
favorites of the local stage. Her petite 
form, sweet voice and alluring manner 
were assets that served to prolong in- 
definitely her engagement at Maguire’s 
Opera House. Her support included 
John McCullough, William Barry, 
Pierpont Thayer, D. C. Anderson, Wil- 
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lie Simms, Mrs. Harry Jackson and 
Kate Denin. The theatre going public 
lost one of its main attractions when 
she left the stage to become the wife of 
Col. Cooley. 

San Franciscans in the days gone by 
were enthusiastic whenever they spoke 
of Charlotte Crabtree (Lotta), the 
petite embodiment of roguery and verve. 
No actress ever approached her, with the 
possible exception of Maude Adams, in 
personal magnetism that enthralled, in 
radiant charm that was ever hers. Sara 
Bernhardt, great actress though she was, 
never captured and held the heart as 
did little saucy Lotta, who flinging stage 
convention to the winds made up in per- 
sonality what she lacked in dramatic ac- 
curacy. She was Lotta, the incompar- 
able. That was enough. 

Bernhardt, in her palmy days, gave to 
San Francisco performances that which 
ranked her as the world’s leading actress. 
The sinuous grace of her slender, flex- 
ible form, the dulcet tones of her mar- 
velous voice, the power that was little 
short of dynamic all contributed to a 
rendition that was flawless. 


Adah Isaacs Menken had a dual per- 
sonality. She was always a dreamer and 
her serious moods were attuned to higher 
things. Her poetry hinted at a spirit 
refined against the grossness of matters 
earthy and yet she was morally weak, 
the flesh supinely succumbing to the 
demands of her grosser nature until the 
metoric career of her still young years 
was submerged jin pitiable obscurity. 
Her handsome face, matchless form and 
superb acting found a catching vehicle 
in ““Mazeppa” which for weeks crowded 
Maguire’s Opera House. Her first hus- 
band was a prize fighter, John C. Hee- 
nan, the Benicia Boy, her second hus- 
band, Robert H. Newell, the “Orpheus 
C. Kerr,” of civil war days, a world 
famed humorist and story writer. Mar- 
ried life in each instance was short on 
account of her inherent waywardness. 

Among the talented comedians of the 
early days were Joseph Jefferson, John 
E. Owens and W. J. Florence. Jeffer- 
son, though he played “Rip Van Win-” 
kle” for years, was equally good in other 
roles, mainly those taken from the old 
English plays such as “Bob Acres, “Dr. 
Ollapod,” “Caleb Plummer,” and 
“Newman Noggs.” In farce he was un- 
surpassed for quaint, dry humor and in 
burlesque he was a great favorite. No 
other actor succeeded better in uphold- 
ing the reputation of his country and 
his countrymen. In San Francisco he 
appeared in his old comedy impersona- 
tions and the critics were loud in praise 
of his wonderful art. And yet, in my) 
humble opinion, he was not as great 
an actor as John E. Owens. As an ar- 
tist in stage work Jefferson was far out 
of the ordinary but he was always, in 
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character portrayals, an outside critic 
of his own work. Owens, on the other 
hand, never looked on from the out- 
side. He was steeped in the character 
he portrayed. He disappeared in it and 
never thought of art. Once he had merg- 
ed himself in the character he lost all 
sense of outward things. The audience 
never laughed at Owens but at “Solon 
Shingle,” “Dr. Pangloss” or “Caleb 
Plummer.” 

W. J. Florence began to rise in the 
scale of acting soon after his marriage to 
the sister of Mrs. Barney Williams. In 
England, as Irish comedians, Florence 
and Williams toured the provinces, each 
at the head of a company, Willams gath- 
ering in the pounds, Florence the shil- 
lings. Soon Florence became disgusted 
with the condition that made him play 
second fiddle to his brother-in-law. The 
“Ticket of Leave Man” gave him his 
opportunity for a change. Dropping 
Irish comedy he sailed for the United 
States, brought out the “Ticket of Leave 
Man” at the Winter Garden, followed 
it with ‘No Thoroughfare” and “Caste” 
and wound up by producing the greatest 
money maker of them all, “The Al- 
mighty Dollar.” In San Francisco the 
play proved a bonanza to the Florences, 
Mrs. Florence, with her falsetto squeak 
and mincing manner making as great a 
hit as her talented husband. 

It was at the American Theatre in the 
early days that a most curious perform- 
ance was given under the management 
of George Pauncefote, an English actor, 
who afterwards went to Japan, married 
a native of the country and settled down 
to a life of ease and indolence. The play 
was “Othello” and it was a polyglot af- 
fair, Pauncefote playing “Othello” in 
English, the other important characters 
being nationally distributed as follows: 
“Tago,” French; “Cassio,” Italian; “Bra- 
bano,” Spanish; “Roderigo,” Danish; 
“Desdemona,” German. The absurdity 
of the thing became apparent before the 
end of the first act, but it was in the 
last scene of the last act, where “Othel- 
lo” smothers “Desdemona,” that the 
climax of absurdity was reached. Let 
the reader imagine, if possible, the mirth- 
provoking effect of this portion of the 
dialogue that Shakespeare meant should 
be the last word in dramatic suspense: 

Othello—Had all his hairs been lives 
my great revenge had stomach for them 
all. 

Desdemona—O weh, er ist verraten, 
und ich bin verloren. 

Othello—Out, — strumpet. 
thou for him to my face? 

Desdemona—Ach, verbanen sie mir, 
mein herr, aber toten sie mir nicht. 

Othello—Nay, if you strive— 


Keep’st 





Desdemona—Nur en Halbustunde. 
Othello—Being done there is no 
pause, 
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Desdemona—Nur wahrend ich mein 
Gebet verrichte. 

Othello—it is too 
her). 

Shakespeare’s “The ‘two Dromios” 
brought into the limelight Stuart Rob- 
son and William H. Crane. It was easy 
for Robson to cause that laughable 
break or crack in his voice and give that 
idiotic cackle, for these vocal eccentric- 
ities had been for years his main stock 
in trade. The hard work was allotted 
to Crane who not only had to make up 
so as to give a perfect counterfeit pre- 
sentment of Robson but also to imitate 
the vocal break and cackle. ‘That he 
was able to do this so that the audience 
was unable to distinguish one comme- 
dian from the other furnishes proof to 
all discerning critics that the honors of 
the double performance belong to Crane. 
The duet of the Dromios, “I know a 
bank where the wild thyme grows,” 
given with a softness and tenderness 
that would have caused an opera singer 
to gasp in surprise and delight was one 
of the great hits of the performance. 

James O'Neill captured a bread-win- 
ner when he lighted upon Monte Cristo. 
Before this stroke of good luck he had 
played in all sorts of tragic and romantic 
roles in San Francisco and the interior. 
Shortly before he began to star in the 
dramatization of Dumas’ famous story 
he consented to play the leading role 
in the first production of the Passion 
Play. The storm of criticism that was 
leveled at his head for his so-called pro- 
fanation of the most sacred of biblical 
characters was silenced when he gave 
the public his sincerely earnest, refined 
and exalted impersonation. His appear- 
ance in this historical role will never 
be forgotten by those who had the rare 
good fortune to see the play. 

Augustin Daly, who was both play- 
wright and manager, brought his select 
company of players to San Francisco 
some time after his sensational play, 
“Under the Gaslight,” had had a most 
successful production at Maguire’s Op- 
era House. His company, as near as | 
can recollect, had as principal members 
Ada Rehan, Edith Kingdon (who after- 
ward became the wife of George 
Gould), Mrs. Lemoyne, James Lewis, 
Charles Leclerc, George Clarke, John 
Drew and W. J. Lemoyne. The per- 
formances were of such rare excellence 
that enthusiastic theatre urged 
Daly to come again and again. 

Down East types were portrayed by 
Joseph Jefferson as “Salem Scudder,” in 
the “Octoroon”; John E. Owens as 
“Solon Shingle” and James A. Herne 
in “Shore Acres,” but the specialists in 
the Yankee dialect were Denman 
Thompson and Richard Golden. 
Thompson in “Joshua Whitcomb,” and 
“The Old Homestead” gave to an ap- 
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preciative public a dramatic composite 
of the persons he had encountered in his 
native state, Vermont. Golden, born 
in Bucksport, Maine, faithfully repro- 
duced in “Old Jed Prouty” the Bucks- 
port river scene and the old hotel with 
its group of loungers and had no dif- 
ficulty in mastering the peculiar speech 
of the natives of that locality. 

The most prominent of the tragedi- 
ans of the old days were Edwin Booth, 
Edwin Forrest, Henry Irving, Edwin 
Adams, Edwin L. Davenport, Charles 
Kean, John McCullough, Lawrence 
Barrett, Thomas W. Keene and W. E. 
Sheridan. To Booth I give first place, 
for while he held the stage there was 
no one who could equal him in his fa- 
vorite parts. Irving was an artist-actor 
of rare and peculiar talents, but the 
never surrendered to him and 
illusion never took the place of curi- 


senses 


osity and interest. Edwin Booth was an 
actor whose genius scorned art. To Irv- 
ing detail was everything, to Booth noth- 
ing. The perfect elocutionist, the model 
of grace and form he was the inspired 
realization of the passion and pathos 
of Shakespeare and he did not need the 
artistry of Henry Irving to make him 
great. In Hamlet he stood alone and 
since his death no actor has been found 
worthy to fill his shoes. Forrest pos- 
both brawn and brain and in 
his prime was America’s leading actor. 
Edwin Adams, handsome, polished and 


sessed 


debonair, could play light comedy or 
tragedy with equal facility. His death 
occurred in San Francisco whither he 
had come, broken in health, from Aus- 
tralia. Charles Kean was a credit to 
the English speaking stage and playing 
the same roles made prominent by his 
distinguished father, Edmund Kean, 
achieved in San Francisco, a marked 
Edwin L. Davenport gave to 
all his impersonations the gifts of a 
scholar and was second only to Edwin 
Booth in his portrayal of “Hamlet.” 
Thomas W. Keene was both comedian 
and tragedian and was never more at 


success. 


home than when he was the leading 
member of the California Theatre stock 
company. Lawrence Barrett, cold, pre- 
cise and intellectual, essayed light com- 
edy and tragedy and won for himself a 
high place in the theatrical world. John 
McCullough, the Hotspur of the drama, 
shone in heroic roles and was a worthy 
Edwin Forrest. W. E. 
Sheridan, charged with dynamic force, 
scored his greatest triumphs in “Ingo- 
mar” and “Louis XI.” It was said of 
him that when he felt like it he could 
play some parts better than any actor on 
the American stage. 


successor to 


In the early days Australia furnished 
many performers who became favorites 
(Continued on page 79) 
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HERE is something frightfully 

depressing about vital statistics 

at times. Perhaps it is the man- 

ner in which editorials and articles 

shake the big stick of Vital Statistics at 

society in the person of the Reading 
Public with the threat. 

“See where you are going! 
present rate—” 

Well, at any rate Vital Statistics show 
that somewhere (I forget where, but 
it isn’t in South Carolina, for they don’t 
have ’em) there is a divorce for every 
ten marriages—ten per cent and going 
up, and even worse in spots. So, at the 
present rate of increase in a few brief 
years we shall have more divorces than 
marriages, and I suppose in time we shall 
have to let down the immigration bars 
and import married couples to keep the 
divorce courts supplied. 

There is no reassurance in the printed 
page. A course of reading in some of 
our modern fiction, of the type that stirs 
a strong mental urge for a broom and a 
pail of suds with a few Sunday supple- 
ments shrieking in three-inch headlines 
of the fifth marriage of some fastidious 
celebrity, with a brief and circumstantial 
account of the previous four and the 
amounts of the various and sundry 
alimonies, leaves one with a dark sense 
of foreboding for the institution of mar- 
riage. And when the reader tries to 
escape the gloomy conclusion forced 
upon him, by the reflection that this is, 
after all, fiction, he is nailed by the vital 
statistics, one divorce to every ten mar- 
riages. 

Psycho-analysis gives no help except 
as a consolation in case nothing can be 
done and the present rate of increase 
continues. It presupposes such an un- 
lovely and unhealthy state of inner con- 
sciousness as the normal possession of 
the average individual that the rapid ex- 
tinction of the race would be the only 
desirable solution. . 

Is the root of the trouble economic 
or social; is it a symptom of deteriorat- 
ing public morals, or of the weakening 
of personal character? Or is it a stage 
through which we are passing, with the 
possibility of permanently improved con- 
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ditions? Can it be helped by stricter 
laws, or by education? 

What are we going to do about it? 
Homes and society in general, are rath- 
er vitally affected by the matter, and 
“the present rate of increase” has a men- 
ace for us and for our whole civiliza- 
tion. I wouldn’t give a fig, or a fee— 
if I could avoid it—for a long diagnosis 
unless it carried with it some hope of 
a remedy to help the complaint. 

Being a homeopathist, I should look 
first for a mild remedy, one not difficult 
to take, and more or less related to the 
disease. 

It is well to study things at their 
source. What becomes of the turbulent, 
undisciplined, uncontrolled and dis- 








Is divorce responsible for our un- 
disciplined children? What is your 
opinion. Write Ida Claire, briefly, and 
tell her what you think about it. Or 
if you think there is any other question 
of the day more vital to the nation’s 
welfare, write her about that. Letters 
should be of not more than 300 words. 








agreeable children, the infants of the 
species who are more deadly than any 
other part of the race would dare to 
be? What becomes of them when they 
grow up? Do they help to swell “the 
present rate of increase?” Or do they 
become charming and delightful people 
with attractive personalities and lovely 
manners? 

Does life, that hard-worked, and per- 
haps not unkind task-master, who bears 
so many responsibilities and so much 
blame, take over the training which 
parents neglect or bungle, and turn out 
a model product prepared to do worthy 
team-work? 

Does the selfish, ruthless, ungovern- 
able and ungoverned child become un- 
der Life’s careful tutelage considerate, 
self-directed and adaptable? Or, per- 
haps, after all, these things do not count 
in the happiness or permanence of mar- 
riage? The caveman theory does not 


seem to take account of them. Of 
course they are by no means the whole 
story. But would better manners and 
better training reduce the ten per cent 
or at least check “the present rate of 
increase?” 

In other words, have courtesy and 
self-control and the gentler virtues, 
those which are usually recognized as 
being the result of training rather than 
as native gifts, any influence on Vital 
Statistics ? 

What do you think about it? 





THE IDIOCENTRIC 


This is a word I have made to de- 
scribe us all when we are pleased with 
ourselves, in contrast to our attitude 
when we feel apologetic. I believe that 
it faithfully portrays the mental attitude 
of the two Scotchmen who were coming 
out of church. “And how many of the 
elect do you suppose may be on earth 
today, Sandy? “A dozen, maybe.” “Na, 
na, Sandy! Not so many. Not so many!” 

“Be good and you will be lonesome” 
carries no threat to the idiocentric; it 
is a precious promise. When he does 
something kindly or meritorious it is no 
comfort to him to be told, “there are 
others.’”” When his play succeeds he 
may, for politeness sake, make graceful 
gestures toward the performers, but in 
his heart he never doubts that the ap- 
plause is all for himself. If the piece 
fails his gesture toward the performers, 
while not visible, is no less real. Com- 
pliment a female idiocentric upon her 
appearance, and she hastens to take 
credit to herself for designing the cos- 
tume, or for selecting the harmonious 
parts, or even for finding it ready at a 
sale. On the contrary, if you have some 
criticism to make she at once lays the 
blame upon her limited purse, on the 
sales-woman, or on the prevailing mode. 
“Well, it was the only thing I could 
get. They’re all like this.” Suggest 
some shortcoming to a youthful idio- 
centric. Does he blame himself? Not at 
all. He blames society in general. “All 
the fellows do it. Most of them are a 
lot worse than I am.” 


(Continued on page 88) 
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(Continued from page 77) 
with the theatre going public of San 
Francisco. Among them were Harry 
Edwards, the Howson family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Jackson, Willie Edouin, 
Alexander Fitzgerald and Walter 
Montgomery. 

After playing at the Metropolitan 
for awhile Willie Edouin joined the 
stock company at Maguire’s Opera 
House. He was one of the outstanding 
fun maker of the day, excelling partic- 
ularly in burlesque. The Jacksons be- 
came great favorites, Mrs. Jackson be- 
ing at her best in tragic impersonations. 
Her “Lady Macbeth,” in my opinion, 
has seldom been equalled. Harry Jack- 
son was a comedian with a circus twist. 
In other words he was a stage clown, 
but his style was so unique and fetch- 
ing that he never failed to “put it 
across.” Harry Edwards, big, bluff and 
hearty, easily found a place in Maguire’s 
stock company. He was “Sir Peter Tea- 
zle” to the life and in all the parts for 
which he was cast he lent prominence 
and distinction. Walter Montgomery 
was the ablest actor ever sent from the 
Antipodes. He was both tragedian and 
light comedian and to see him in Don 
Caesar de Bazan was to see artistically 
reproduced the glamour and glory of 
the old Spanish days. —TThe Howson fam- 
ily of singing performers arrived after 
Lydia Thompson’s British Blondes and 
the “Black Crook” had had _ record 
breaking audiences at Maguire’s. They 
opened at the Metropolitan Theatre 
and one of the first trick-spectacular 
pieces presented was the “Sheep’s Foot,” 
which for startling as well as laugh pro- 
voking effects put the “Black Crook” 
in the shade. In this play the famous 
Buisly brothers performed hair raising 
acrobatic stunts while Willie Edouin 
sent dull care scurrying to the woods. 


There were few American play- 
wrights or dramatists in the old days, 
Augustin Daly and Bartley Campbell 
taking the lead. Nearly all the new 
plays produced came from England and 
France. England gave us “The Ticket 
of Leave Man,” “Oliver Twist,” “The 
Streets of New York,” (adapted from 
Charles Reade’s “Hard Cash”), “The 
Long Strike,” “The Lancashire Lass,” 
“Arrah Na Pogue,” “The New Mag- 
dalen,” “(Miss Multon,” “East Lynne,” 
“Griffith Gaunt,” “Armadale,” “Peg 
Woffington” and others. France con- 
tributed “The Two Orphans,” “La 
Belle Russe” (adapted for the American 
stage by David Belasco), “La Tosca,” 
“Fedora,” “Article 47,” “The Celebrat- 
ed Case,” “Within an Inch of His Life,” 
“Monte Cristo,” etc. Fanny Davenport 
shone in “Fedora,” while Clara Morris 
showed herself to be the greatest emo- 
tional actress in the country by her 
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splendid acting in “East Lynne” and 


“Miss Multon.” 

Of the amateurs of San Francisco 
but one, according to my memory, at- 
tained prominence as a_ professional. 
That one was Samuel Biercy. In the 
fall of 1870 he made his professional de- 
but as “Iago” to the “Othello” of John 
McCullough. The debut was a success, 
McCullough declaring that he had 
never in his life witnessed a more satis- 
factory performance. In 1874, after 
touring California as a member of the 
Frank Wilton company he went to Chi- 
cago to support McCullough. In 1876 
he was in England under contract with 
Bartley Campbell to play the leading 
part in “The Virginians.” The trip 
placed him near the top of the profes- 
sion. Returning to New York in 1877 
he played leading roles for awhile and 
then went on the road as a member of 
Edwin Booth’s company. Afterward he 
became stock star at Niblo’s Gardens, 








THE OPEN SPACES 


There is a longing that I cannot quench 

To strap upon myself a dusty pack, 

And journey always from the City’s 
stench, 

And know I never shall be coming 


back. 


I know there must be open spaces where 
A man is not a prisoner on parole; 
Where one can breathe the free, 
untainted air, 
And know his God, and grow himself 
a Soul. 
James CrypeE BAILey. 








New York, his best parts being “Claude 
Melnotte” in the “Lady of Lyons,” 
“Lagadere” in “The Duke’s Motto” 
and “Raphael” in the “Marble Heart.” 
In the fall of 1878 he returned as a 
star to San Francisco and died of small- 
pox in Boston in 1881. 

Eleanor Calhoun, a grand niece of 
John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
orator and statesman, was a pupil of 
Mrs. Melville Snyder, mother of Emelie 
Melville, the popular actress and vocal- 
ist and made her professional debut as 
“Juliet” at the California Theatre in 
1880. The critics praised her work, and 
after exhausting her small repertoire 
she left for the east and for a year play- 
ed leading roles in a stock company 
which gave performances in the Eastern, 
Middle and Southern states. London 
next called her and it was not long be- 
fore she had worked her way to a lead- 
ing position in one of the high class 
theatres. Under the auspices of Lady 
Archibald Campbell she played ‘“Rosa- 
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lind” at an al fresco production of “As 
You Like It” to the warm approbation 
of the vast audience assembled. Soon 
after this performance she went to Paris 
where she studied French, obtaining such 
a mastery over the language as to give 
her confidence to play in French with 
the great Coquelin as leading support. 
Returning to London she resumed her 
position as one of the favorites of the 
stage and was still playing when she 
was married to Prince Lazarovich, a 
claimant to the throne of Serbia. 

I might go on to speak of other play- 
ers of the early days whose performances 
are pleasantly remembered by all old 
timers. I might,, if space permitted, 
speak of Adelaide Neilson, whose beau- 
ty, the glorious charm of her splendid 
eyes and exceptional dramatic ability 
made her first among the “Juliets” of 
the stage; of C. W. Couldock, who for- 
sook tragedy to become a character ac- 
tor and whose superb acting as “Luke 
Fielding” in “The Willow Copse” and 
“Dunstan Kirke” in “Hazel Kirke” 
stamped him as the foremost emotional 
old man actor of his day; of Nat Good- 
win, unique in style, who could play 
anything and everything and play it 
well; of Mrs. D. P. Bowers, the tal- 
ented successor to Charlotte Cushman 
and for years the leading tragedienne of 
America; of Mrs. Judah, that grand 
old lady of the stage; of Mrs. C. R. 
Saunders, who was ever nothing if not 
capable; of effervescent Sallie Hinck- 
ley; of demure and handsome Sue Rob- 
inson; of unfortunate Willie Simms, 
whose budding career was cut short by 
insanity; of D. C. Anderson, that ster- 
ling old actor and intimate friend of 
Edwin Booth; of Alexander Fitzgerald, 
who failed to cement in San Francisco 
the honors he had won in Australia; of 
the popular Mandeville sisters, Alicia 
and Jennie, who were drowned in the 
sinking of the Brother Jonathan off the 
coast of Oregon; of handsome and dash- 
ing Harry Montague, who died sud- 
denly while playing the leading role in 
“Diplomacy”; of M. B. Curtis, who 
killed Policeman Grant and thereby 
wrecked a promising stage career; of 
winsome Eliza Weathersby, the first 
wife of Nat Goodwin; of statuesque 
Kate Denin, who could act, and of John 
Wilson, her husband, who could not 
act; of versatile Mrs. F. M. Bates, the 
mother of Blanche Bates; and lastly of 
David Belasco, who gave up a promis- 
ing career on the stage to devote his 
whole time to writing plays and manag- 
ing theatres. 

But few of the old time actors and 
actresses are alive today, but few who 
saw their stage work are still above 
ground. But fond memory these sur- 
vivors still have and that memory will 
persist while life lasts. 
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(Continued from page 71) 

“I’m two up, Mr. Highdiver,’ says 
he when I came to the third tee. 

“But I held my peace, for I noticed 
that Angus was gone again, and I felt 
encouraged, knowing Angus’ peculiar- 
ities when the liquor is on him. 

“Tl mighta won that third hole. We 
were both on the green in eleven, but 
a wandering polar bear gobbled up my 
approach shot and made off with it. The 
stakeholder informed me the penalty 
was five strokes and, big as he was, I 
called him a robber. But they showed 
the rule to cover polar bears, so I drop- 
ped my other ball (I was young and ex- 
travagant then). But the handicap was 
too great, even though I was canny 
enough to pick a good lie when I drop- 
ped my second ball. Newcomb holed 
out in eighteen and I picked up what 
would have been a sure six foot putt. 

“I’m three up, Mr. Bearfeeder,’ says 
Newcomb, but I gritted my teeth and 
said naught. 

“I mighta won the fourth hole, for 
I was on the green in eight. But there 
was a bit of an ice block on the fourth 
green and my ball struck it. So great 
was the power of my strokes that the 
ball had become hot from the friction 
and when it hit this square bit of ice, 
it melted its way into it. By the time 
I reached the spot, it had frozen again 
and there I was with my ball inside a 
chunk of ice. The stakeholder brought 
out the rules and they said the ball 
must be played as it lay. While I was 
trying to putt a square ball into a round 
cup Newcomb holed out on me and 
I was four down. I thought of all those 
dollars and my heart was sore within 
me. Why didn’t Angus come? 

“My heart was heavy within me as 
I drove off the fifth, but I played good 
golf. "Tis natural for me to play good 
golf, ye may know. I was on the green 
in nine. Ah, but that fifth green at Tin 
City was a tricky one. The ice was 
slick and smooth as a billiard ball. Fine 
for curling, mayhap, but no for golf. 
While drawing my putter from my bag, 
my snowshoes went out from under 
me and I came down hard. The sleeve 
of my jacket touched the ball and moved 
it an inch or two. 

“*That counts a stroke, my man,’ 
says the stakeholder, between shouts of 
laughter. 

“IT shouldha been more careful, but 
I was fair boiling and I grabbed my 
putter and addressed the ball. Then 
out went my feet again and down I 
went. The stakeholder and the gal- 
lery and Newcomb, who was on the 
green by now, all threw back their heads 
and roared. I mightha lost that hole, 
had I no pushed the ball into the cup 
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with the toe of my snowshoe as I lay 
sprawling.” 

“ “By cracky, he made it,’ said the 
stakeholder when he had stopped laugh- 
ing. That took the laugh out of them, 
ye may well believe. But I was still 
three down and my head was singing 
like Watt’s kettle, for that ice was hard, 
ye mind. 

“T put all the golf I had into the 
sixth and I halved it, but the seventh 
and eighth were tricky holes and New- 
comb knew them, which same I did not, 
and I was five down going into the 
ninth. I braced and halved the ninth in 
seventeen and the tenth in twentyfour. 

“IT mighta won the eleventh, but there 
was a‘clump of trees to the left of the 
green and my approach shot was caught 
by a gust of wind and blown high into 
a hollow tree. 








CONFESSION 


I love you! 

True, dear, you may not care—may 
even chide 

That I, unasked, should dare to say, 
I love you. 

But I, serene, content, encompass you 

With largess of my love that only asks 

To give and bless; entreats not, nor 


demands. 

At noon we mock at night, but when it 
falls 

The smallest star shines out against the 
dark: 


Alone and old, tired of the tinsel show, 

Perhaps you may remember and be glad. 

And I? If I should sudden weary grow, 

And slip away from Laughter and from 
Life 

Into the inarticulate Beyond, 

There may be words unsaid I long 
to say, 

Forgiveness, craved too late, for heedless 
hurt; 

Some tender deed undone, I fain would 
do. 

But, though my closing eyes be wet 
with tears 

Of unavailing sorrow—wvain regret— 

Yet, dear, my lips shall smile and I 
be glad ; 

Because the Eternal Silence fell not 

Till I said, I love you! 

Ethelyn Bourne Borland. 











“*You'll have to play it as it lies,’ 
says the stakeholder. I had to concede 
that hole to Newcomb, for how can a 
man climb a tree with snowshoes on? 

“My caddy recovered my ball fer 
me and I was six down at the twelfth 
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tee. My heart was heavy within me, 
until | saw Angus in the distance run- 
ning madly. 

‘I’m sorry I’m late,’ says he, as he 
came up, ‘but I had to take down the 
boiler in the powerhouse to get this. 
"Tis a good thing for ye, Mr. Mudd, 
that I was chief engineer of a steam 
packet before I took up golf.’ 

“With that he handed me a bit of an 
iron tube, mayhap a foot long and hol- 
low. 

““But what good is this?’ says I, 
staring at the tube. 

“To slip over the end of your clubs, 
ye idiot, so ye won’t have to bend over.’ 

“I kissed him then, for I saw the lost 
siller coming back to us. Though it hurt 
to treat Betsy so, I slapped the tube 
over the end of her and tried a few prac- 
tice swings. Ah, ’twas sweet and free 
and easy to be able to swing without 
bending over like the giraffe in the Glas- 
gow Zoo. I felt the touch coming back 
to me and I drove a marvelous drive. 
I slipped the tube off Betsy and onto my 
mashie and laid my second dead to the 
pin. Then, with the tube on my putter, 
I sank a twenty-two footer and you 
should have heard the gallery gasp. 

““Very good,’ says the stakeholder, 
‘but wait till you get to the eighteenth, 
if you get that far.’ 

“Angus perked up his ears at that 
and, with another nip of the bottle, he 
rushed off in the direction of the eigh- 
teenth. 

“I was five down on the thirteenth 
tee, but ye know how I can play golf, 
when my back is not broke from leaning 
over, and I[ fair made their eyes pop 
with the mastery of my timing of drives, 
the precision of my approaching and the 
wizardry of my putting. My esteemed 
enemy saw his case was hopeless and 
hardly tried. 

“*T’ll get him on the eighteenth,’ says 
he to the stakeholder and I wondered 
at his confidence. 

““*What’s par for the eighteenth?’ | 
asked the bartender, who was in the 
crowd. 

“*Four,’ says he. 

“*And what d’ye make it in?’ says 
I, knowing him for a fair to middling 
golfer. 

“I’ve never made it,’ says he, ‘I’ve 
only been playing this course for five 
years.’ 

“The eighteenth tee stood maybe fifty 
yards from a little river. To the left 
of the tee was a high, steep mountain, 
that reached right down to the near 
side of the river. On t’other side of the 
river was a glacier. But no green could 
I see, nor yet no flag. 
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“*Where’s the green,’ says I to the 
stakeholder. 

““On the other side of that moun- 
tain to your left,’ says he. 

“T looked at the mountain. Even | 
couldna drive over it and there was no 
way around it. “Iwas Newcomb’s 
honor and instead of facing the moun- 
tain, he turned his back to it and drove 
at the side of the glacier across the river. 
The ball hit the glacier, bounced back 
across the river at an angle and disap- 
peared on the other side of the moun- 
tain. 

“*Do that, if you can, Mr. Usque- 
baugh-guzzler,” says Newcomb, “I'll 
betcha it’s on the green. ‘Took me twen- 
ty-two years to learn that.’ 

“I groaned, for *twas an impossible 
task. True, I could hit the glacier right 
enough, ’twas big enough in all truth, 
but there was no telling where the re- 
bound would go. I saw our siller going 
and I wept. I wouldha conceded the 
match hadna Angus come up just then. 
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lis well for ye that I’ve a tech- 
nical education,’ says he. ‘Tis well I 
know geometry. I’m a great mon, I am. 
D’ye see that red mark on the glacier 
yonder?’ He dropped his voice to a 
whisper and pointed with his finger. 
Then I noticed what I hadn’t seen be- 
fore, a big red chalk mark showing up 
against the white of the glacier. 

“*T put that there with a bit of 

crayon, after taking my measurements,’ 
says Angus, pleased as Punch. ‘If ye 
hit that mark, ’tis geometrically certain 
yell rebound onto the green.’ 
“Twas a man’s size task, hitting 
that wee mark, but I tightened my belt 
and swung. Ah, I was a glorious mon 
in those days. My eyes and Betsy served 
me well. The ball hit the red mark 
fair in the middle and caromed off be- 
hind the mountain. 


“Twas a stiff climb up that moun- 
tain, but we made it in nothing flat. 
When we got to the top, we saw my 
caddy turning handsprings in the snow. 

“*Ye must be on the green,’ says An- 
gus, and with that he rushed down the 
side of the,mountain ahead of us all. 
We followed as fast as we could, but 
he got there first and when we came 
nearer, we saw Angus doing his. clan’s 
sword-dance over the cup, without any 
swords. 


ace 


Square in the cup,’ he yelled, ‘ye’ve 
made it in one, ye’ve made it in one!’ ” 

Mr. Mudd rose, knocked the ashes 
from his pipe and left the caddy house, 
amidst an awed silence. 

“Oh, boy, can’t he tell them though,” 
gasped the caddy master. 

“Hell, yes,” said the red-headed caddy, 
who should have been spanked for swear- 
ing, but wasn’t. 
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(Continued from page 60) 
plaything! A faint odor like the faint 
breath of opium smoke, filled his nos- 
trils. The delicate toy was sent whirl- 
ing into the deep shadows and Ching 
Chow’s dull face leaped to life with 
the heat of revenge and hate. 

Purple Dawn! She was gone like 
the first soft rays of the morning sun. 
Hatred had swelled within him like a 
maddening fire. Convulsively his fin- 
gers had clutched the slender vial and 
his eyes, now mere yellow slits, burned 
with a consuming rage. * * * 

Back to the temple Ching Chow had 
hurried with the light of dawn. A 
double portion of sweetmeats and the 
choicest of fruits from the Orient had 
he placed before the heavy-jowled joss. 
The dying punk of the night past, were 
replaced by fresh fragrant sticks. Long, 
sweet-smelling punk they were, forebod- 
ing nothing of the purpose back of their 
smoldering incense. Ching Chow would 
wait patiently. The answer would come 
and he was content. 

And now it had come! 

But six days had Ching Chow pe- 
titioned his ancestors and now they had 
answered. Truly Ching Chow was for- 
tunate and his ancestors were to be 
praised. 

Standing on the rim of the abyss as 
brick by brick the great cistern was con- 
structed, Ching Chow now often 
watched the flower-decked mission school 
down the hill. Every step he had worked 
out craftily; nothing should mar _ his 
final revenge. 

At the temple Ching Chow continued 
to place his sweetmeats in orderly ar- 
ray, to arrange the sweet smelling punk 
which glowed in the half dark as though 
in sullen anger. 

Each night now found Ching Chow 
in the classroom of the little mission. 
His eyes revealed nothing of his burning 
hatred as he watched the little mission 
worker, Miss Patterson. Ching Chow 
was sure and he could afford to wait. 

Each day he learned the line of verse 
given him by the little mission worker. 
Often he repeated the lines over and 
over to himself as he stood on the edge 
of the abyss now nearing completion. 
He mumbled a golden text, but hatred 
burned in his soul. 

The walls of the reservoir slowly 
turned inward. Smooth as glass they 
were within and rounded up gradually 
to the opening no larger than the span 
of Ching Chow’s two yellow arms. 
Ching Chow saw the iron cover fitted 
to the manhole; then he turned down 
the hill to the mission house. 

Somehow that night the golden text 
kept slipping away and was lost in 
strange musings. No longer was the 
slave girl a part of his thoughts. She 
was of the misty past—a flash of a 
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purple wing now drowned in a sea of 
blood-red rays. In the ear of Ching 
Chow rang that heavy metallic clank 
of the cover of the manhole as it had 
slipped into place. 

Haltingly Ching Chow stumbled 
through his lessons. When the mission 
worker reproved him, he looked into 
the kindly faded blue eyes behind the 
gold spectacles and said: 

“Axcuse, Mis Patisin, I am but a 
poor Chinese boy. Dear teacher, blame 
my parents.” His silken shoulders 
stooped in humble submission; his al- 
mond eyes showed nothing but seeming 
Christian devotion. 

At last Ching Chow heard the music 
of running water deep in the black 
cavern on the hill top. Faintly at first 
came the drip, drip and ripple, but 
louder each day and Ching Chow was 
content to’ wait. Secretly he fashioned 
a short iron hook such as the workmen 
used to lift the heavy cover. He car- 
ried this beneath his silken blouse along 
with the vial he had intended for the 
slave girl. 

That same night, Ching Chow hur- 
ried from the mission school and scur- 
ried through the inky blackness of the 
night fog to the hilltop reservoir, to try 
his newly formed hook. ‘The heavy 
iron cover came away with hardly a 
sound. Ching Chow listened as loose 
pebbles fell into the still waters. With 
vellow ear to the yawning hole, he heard 
the ripples splash softly on the smooth 
walls. Ching Chow noted that the wa- 
ter was higher by a good two feet. The 
iron cover clanked in metallic sullen- 
ness as he dropped it back into place. 
Beneath his silken blouse he hung the 
short iron hook. 

Day by day, slowly, then faster the 
great reservoir filled. By the splash of 
pebbles, Ching Chow knew that at last 
the black waters had reached the smooth 
surface where the walls turned inward. 
He laughed a yellow seared laugh as 
the ripples splashed softly against the 
glass-like surface. 

Content with himself, Ching Chow 
hummed in a squeaky treble, a snatch 
of a hymn the little mission worker had 
taught him. The great round sun sunk 
behind the hills, a glowing mass of crim- 
son red fire, deep angry red burning the 
western sky into a crimson crater, each 
cloud of onrushing mist turned to a 
blotch of crimson blood. 

Ching Chow saw all this as he left 
the temple. He smiled for he under- 
stood. Content were the gods of his 
ancestors with his gifts; gifts gathered 
from the choicest of Chinatown. With 
greatest care had he arranged his latest 
offerings. As he turned to leave the 
temple, the double row of clean new 
punks glowed not in sullen anger but 
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He colored, and she apologized. 

“Really I didn’t mean that. But 
when the tide comes in the echoes are a 
bit weird, though nothing alarming to 
one who knows their cause. And no 
sheriff could ever find you, artd besides, 
you have your pistol,” she concluded, 
again in a teasing mood. 

“It’s good to be jollied by you. Let’s 
have some more of it.” 

Her reply was a gesture of denial, as 
she sprang down the rocks. A moment 
later he heard the echoing swish of her 
paddle as she passed out of the cavern. 
It was as though she had taken with her 
the last bit of brightness that illumined 
his place of refuge. 

“What a girl,” he murmured, as he 
recalled the frank gaze of her brown 
eyes, the coppery threads of her soft 
hair, the clear texture of her complex- 
ion despite its tan. ‘And she called me 
her partner. I wonder ws 

Alma found two men awaiting her 
return home, one her father, the other 
a slender youth with a worried air, 
which he tried to mask with an assump- 
tion of careless jauntiness. 

“Jerry’s boy, Bob,” came the intro- 
duction. 

Uncle Jerry’s son? It couldn’t be, 
and yet it was, as indisputable facts 
readily proved. 

Half an hour later Alma, a great 
rage in her heart, was climbing the ledge 
in the Cave of Echoing Tides. What a 
scoundrel he was, this flippant city 
sportsman, who had mocked her so cruel- 
ly! But the cave was empty. Was his 
injury but a pretense, a fraud to make 
an amusing incident more interesting? 
But he had left a trail, one that-was 
easy to follow. Out of the cleft at the 
upper end of the cave it went, past the 
clump of evergreens that masked the 
opening, then around the northern 
shoulder of the cliffs, and along the 
summit of the promontory where she had 
first met him. Farther still it led, grad- 
ually descending toward the shore. Be- 
low her she caught sight of a motor boat 
moored in a spot where the water was 
deep close inshore. 

Next to her view came the scoundrel 
himself. He was sitting on a rock close 
beside the mooring place. In his hand 
were the rude crutches she had made 
for him, and his attitude was that of 
one who rests to gain strength for a 
further effort. At least he had not de- 
ceived her in respect to his injury, 
though that knowledge scarcely lessened 
her resentment. 

“Well, what have you to say for 
yourself?” Stern as an accusing wit- 
ness, she confronted him. 

“Nothing,” he confessed sheepishly. 

“Nothing? Was it nothing to you to 
take advantage of my error, and make 
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sport of a girl who was trying to help 
a foolish lad who was in trouble? You 
are contemptible!” 

He raised a hand as though to check 
her utterance. 

“I’m all of that, I'll admit, but I 
wasn’t making fun of you, Miss Wayne; 
the thought never entered my head. But 
I was planning a trick. I intended to 
keep you with me till your father ar- 
rived with the real Austin, and then 
arrest him.” 

“Arrest? Who are you?” 

“T am Franklin Boyd, the new sher- 
iff.” 

“You—you sneak!” she exclaimed, 
hotly. 

“I’m all of that, but don’t forget I 
had a duty to perform. But my injury 
alters matters. I couldn’t catch that 
boy unless he came after me himself. 
And I’m glad, though it seems strange 
to say that of a sprained ankle. It al- 
lows me to keep faith with the finest 
little partner that ever a man had.” 

“Partner? You're no partner of 
mine! I wouldn’t accept you as one by 
inheritance, even if you were to dig up 
an ancestor who was once an associate 
of Father’s.” 

But he only smiled a bit wistfully. 

“You're angry now and with good 
reason, but after a time I hope you'll 
feel kinder. There was no one killed in 
that auto smash-up, I’m told, so it won’t 
be long before that rich man settles all 
claims for damages, and it is safe for 
the boy to go homé again. And till 
then I’ll just forget that I ever heard 
of a Cave of Echoing Tides.” 

His sincerity moved her, but she was 
not ready to pardon him yet. She 
watched as he painfully arose and at- 
tempted to board his motor boat. She 
knew she ought to lend him a hand, 
but she would not. Rather she told 
herself with quite unnecessary empha- 
sis that she hoped he would fall over- 
board. Almost she was persuaded that 
in that case she would let him drown. 
Of course if he asked for help, it would 
be different, but he did not speak. Per- 
haps her remarks about a man who 
needed propping still rankled. Yet the 
effort cost him something, if the pallor 
of the face he turned toward her, after 
gaining the cockpit, were any indication. 
But whatever repentance she felt was 
lost in the new anger inspired by his 
parting words. 

“I’m coming back, Miss Wayne, just 
as soon as that boy is out of the coun- 
try. In spite of your words, I still have 
hopes for that partnership.” 

The nerve of him! She turned her 
back and left him. 

Weeks later, a much chastened Bob 
Austin left for his home, and on the 
next day Alma Wayne pushed her canoe 
into the water. Boyd must have learned 
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of the lad’s departure, and true to his 
promise, would be coming to seek her. 
And she felt a reluctance to face him. 
She had forgiven his deception, but she 
had not forgotten his farewell plea, and 
the remembrance was disconcerting. It 
was better to flee from what might be 
an embarrassing situation. 

But where could she go? To the 
Cave of Echoing Tides? Surely he 
could never find the channel, nor was 
it likely that he, an indifferent woods- 
man, had marked the other entrance 
sufficiently well to be able to find it 
again. 

As her canoe grounded on the strip of 
sand within the cave, she sprang ashore. 
It was too late to retreat, when she saw 
Boyd standing against the ledge, from 
which he had fallen that other time. 
He must be a better man in the woods 
than she had thought, or a great long- 
ing had impelled him to a diligent 
search. 

“Well, how about that partnership?” 
he asked, after an exchange of greetings 
that were a bit stilted. She made no re- 
ply, and he went on. “Did your father 
ever speak of a Sam Franklin?” 

She lifted her head with a look of 
surprise in her eyes. “Yes, they were 
partners once on a prospecting trip.” 

“Then if I were to tell you that he 
was my uncle, would it be stretching 
the relationship too far to claim that we 
are partners by inheritance?” 

“Surely not,” she replied, her eyes 
once more lighting up with mischief. 
“T hereby grant you all the privileges 
of such partnership. Should you ever 
become an outlaw, the cave is yours 
for a refuge, and neither Father nor | 
will betray you to the authorities.” 

“Are those the only privileges?” 

“Those were all that Bob Austin re- 
ceived. Father has stern ideas of jus- 
tice, and believes that no offender, for 
his own best welfare, should be coddled. 
Rather he should be put away for awhile 
that he may have opportunity for reflec- 
tion, repentance, and a realization that 
lawless conduct profits him nothing. 
And Bob certainly had that opportunity, 
shut up in this cave all these weeks, not 
daring to step outside except after dark 
—Father scared him half to death with 
tales of a sheriff hanging about. And 
with nothing to read but a Bible and an 
old hymn book, and only the echoes of 
the tides to keep him company—Father 
paid him few visits and I none—he must 
have found it dreary. His last word was 
that next time—should there ever be 
a next, which he doubted—he would 
choose jail in preference to such free- 
dom,” 

He joined her merry laugh at the 
fugitive’s discomfiture. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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IZE—CONTESTS 


FOR 
Short Stories and Poems 


ARTICULARS are given below of various prizes which are to be awarded through Overland Monthly during the current 
Pryear. It is Overland’s desire that these contests shall bring forth the work of the younger writers as well as that of 
“arrived,” and to that end the two chief contests have been confined to anonymously submitted manuscripts. 

The short story contest is confined, through the restrictions made by its donors, within certain limits which should 
aid in opening an almost untouched field of material for the story writer. The “Blanden Prize Contest” for poetry is un- 
restricted as to subject, but Overland hopes that it will bring out some real Western verse by poets who know whereof 


those who have 


they speak. 








SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PEN THE 
WOMEN SHORT STORY PRIZE CHARLES GRANGER BLANDEN PRIZE FOR POETRY 
Desirous of interesting California writers in the vast Overland Monthly takes pleasure in announcing that 
amount of available material in the California of today, it is enabled to offer a prize for the best lyric of 30 lines or 
the San Francisco Branch, League of American Pen Women, less which may be submitted in competition under the terms 


offers through Overland Monthly a prize of of the contest. 


FIFTY DOLLARS FIFTY DOLLARS 


to be awarded in July under the following terms: is offered for 
THE BEST LYRIC 
The story, to be from 4,000 to 6,000 words in length, of thirty lines or less. 


must be by a bona fide resident of California. 
Contest Conditions 


The locale is to be that of Alta California, or that part 
All manuscript must be submitted anonymously, without 


Oo 1e state north of tiie Tehachapi. : 
€ the ‘ ° =) . distinguishing mark other than the title. Each manuscript 
The story must be of the California of today and must must be accompanied by a sealed envelope which bears 
deal in its atmosphere or in its action with a California upon its outside nothing but the TITLE OF THE POEM, 
industry, or some present day problem of the state It — —— a slip bearing (a) Title, (b) Name and 
stry, s s a) . — F Adaress oO riter. 
should not, however, be propaganda or “boost” literature. 
, : . propas Lyrics must be in English, typed, and not more than 
. . P thirty lin in length. 
Stories will be judged both as to perfection of construc- 4 ' yee , a i , 11 = ; 
tion and technique, and as to their presentation of Alta miy one lyric may be entered by each contestant. 
There is no restriction as to subject, but the treatment 


California life of today. 
must be lyrical. (Please refer to the dictionary for the 

definition of a lyric as a personal expression, and be governed 
accordingly). 

No postage should be included as no manuscripts will 
be returned, all being destroyed at the close of the contest. 

Manuscript should be mailed to reach the Overland 
office not later than August 1, 1924. 


Manuscript must be submitted anonymously and bear 
no mark of identification other than the title. (The approx- 
imate number of words should appear on title page). 
Accompanying the manuscript should be a sealed envelope 
bearing the title of the story only. Enclosed in the sealed 
envelope should be (a) stamped and addressed envelope 
for return of manuscript, and (b) a slip bearing title of 
story, and name and address of author. Address: Poetry Contest Editor, Overland Monthly 


The story must be an original work and previously 825 Phelan Bidg., San Francisco 


unpublished, in its submitted form or otherwise. The winning ’ ; : ; 
story becomes the property of Overland Monthly without ; The judges—the names will be announced later—will 
further compensation. make first, second and third choice among the submitted 
lyrics, only the first award to receive a prize. Overland re- 
, — a : ail tis serves the right to select among the remaining submissions 
The judges will give honorable mention to the atx approximately twenty which it ae publish, ~ A. in Over- 
stories, in order, which in their opinion rank next the prize land or with the prize lyrics in brochure form. There will be 
winning tale. no other compensation for lyrics thus published than the 
honor of their inclusion, and it is understood that all con- 
The contest is open to subscribers and non-subscribers testants in entering the competition accept these terms. 
alike. The contest closes August 1, 1924, and the result will be 
announced in the October issue. 
Manuscript submitted in this contest must reach Over- The prize winning lyric becomes the exclusive property 
land Monthly not later than July 1, 1924. Address all of the Overland Monthly. 
manuscript (only one may be submitted by each contestant) The contest for the Charles Granger Blanden Prize is 
to Short Story Contest Editor, Overland Monthly, 825 Phelan open to subseribers and non-subscribers alike, and to resi- 





Bldg., San Francisco. dents of any country. 








TWO ADDITIONAL PRIZES OF $25 EACH 


are offered by Overland’s Subscription Department to go only to Overland Subscribers. 

If the winner of the League of American Pen Women Prize, or the Blanden Prize, is at the time of submission 
of manuscript a paid subscriber to Overland, the’ Subscriber's Prize of $25 will be added to the other prize and both go 
to the one person. If the winners of these prizes are not subscribers and the winners of second place can qualify, then the 
Subscriber's Prizes will go to them or to the third selection of the judges if both first and second fail to qualify 

For the purpose of this contest a paid subscriber shall be considered one who holds the regular receipt of Overland 
Monthly or its agents for a paid-in-advance subscription of not less than one year. 

Announcement is also made of The Overland Annual Prize of Fifty Dollars, to be awarded for the BEST SHORT 
STORY published in Overland in 1924. No restrictions are made in this connection. 

The names of judges for the variovs contests will be made as soon as arrangements have 


C— | 


been completed 
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THE REAL JAPANESE QUESTION 
E doubt if there is another liv- 
ing man who possesses as in- 
timate knowledge of America 

and Americans in their relations to the 
Orient, or who has done more to de- 
velop good-will between Japan and this 
country than the eminent San Francis- 
can, K. K. Kawakami whose latest book 
we have just received from the Mac- 
millan Company. 

Mr. Kawakami has travelled exten- 
sively in central and eastern Asia, Eu- 
rope and America. His books in Eng- 
lish number eight; he has published 
others in Japanese; some have been 
translated into various languages; his 
magazine and newspaper articles are 
numerous. 
the outstanding features of his books. 

In his preface, Mr. Kawakami tells 
us that his book “believes in the innate 
capacity of the Japanese to live harmoni- 
ously with the Americans, and_ their 
ability to emerge happily from their 
present plight. It entertains faith in 
sound and common sense which ‘will 
enable the leaders of the two peoples to 
arrive at an amicable solution of the 
question so befogged by this propaganda 
.... The author believes in the innate 
goodness of the American heart as well 
as the essential soundness of the Ameri- 
can mind, and this in spite of his seven 
At the 
same time, he has become intimately ac- 
quainted with men and women, public 
spirited, high-minded, _ self-sacrificing, 
and fearless in voicing their convictions 

The conclusions of our author are in 
favor of continued restriction of Japan- 
ese immigration, and he shows that Ja- 
pan will meet us on this point. He right- 
ly emphasizes the need “of a spirit of 
mutual concession” and good-will, and 
makes many wise suggestions in regard 
to alterations in our present laws about 
non-caucasian immigration. His statis- 
tics, appendices and maps deserve very 
careful study. But the book is more than 
an argument; it is a contribution to the 
literature of the whole East-and-West 
relationship. The volume sells for $1.00. 

Charles H. Shinn 


Fairness and optimism are. 


RUTH COMIORT MITCHELL 
of Los Gatos, author of “Corduroy” 
and other books, has recently told of 
a summer which anyone would envy, 
and which, she says, has made her feel 
“husky enough to throw the Santa Cruz 
Mountains over the Coast Range.” That 
she can limit her energies to less world- 
shaking performances is proved, how- 
ever, by the story she tells of incorpor- 
ating a little orphaned fawn into her 
household. It was found by her hus- 
band, who succeeded in teaching it to 
lap milk, and it is now prospering. It 
“follows him like Mary’s lamb” and it 
“adores our dogs.” 


HUGHES MEARNS, author of “I 
Ride in my Coach,” says of his boyhood : 
“From my earliest recollection. I was 
disputed property. For a time my Vir- 
ginia grandmother took me under her 
wing. During that period she would 
not let me go back to my mother for 
fear that I might be contaminated by 
the Yankee influence; and my mother 
dared not take me away, although a 
truce permitted her to make visits, far 
between and short. My escape at the 
age of nine was a midnight affair with 
something of the flavor of old-time 
melodrama.” 


“DIFFERENT GODS” by Violet 
Quirk is the story of a girl whose Gods 
prove somewhat different from those of 
some other girls—so different, in fact, 
that men who read the book lay it down 
with a vindicated air. That’s the kind 
of girl most of them have wanted to 
find. For Sheila, there is nothing in life 
besides one faithful love. In truth the 
world contains a great many girls of 
her sort which is well for the world. 


“ANTIC HAY” is Aldous Hux- 
ley’s new novel and has this odd title 
taken from one of Marlowe’s poems. 
It is a satirical and characteristic piece 
of work delighting itself with all that 
is silly in the so-called “upper circles.” 





T LONG intervals one comes 
across a book whose title-page 
tells so much that you begin read- 

ing with a sense of having suddenly run 
across an old friend. ‘The book we are 
now enjoying, all by ourselves, is one 
of this rare sort. Thus runs the title- 
page: “Fifty Years on the Old Fron- 
tier, as Cowboy, Hunter, Guide, Scout 
and Ranchman, by James H. Cook, with 
an Introduction by General Charles 
King, U. §. V.” 

We of California must always recog- 
nize the fact of our farflung separate 
beginnings from the conquest and the 
gold rush of 1849. But the vast re- 
gion, now a line of prosperous American 
States, which lay unsettled except by 
powerful Indian tribes who loved and 
fought to the last for it, was still to be 
conquered by Americans, or else the 
history of Carifornia and indeed of the 
whole Pacific Coast might have been far 
different. ‘The man who writes this 
book was not born until 1857, and his 
greatest achievements were in the Eight- 
ies and early Nineties, long after the 
Civil War. He tells the story with 
utter unconsciousness of its importance 
to every American. Never was an au- 
tobiography more completely without 
small vanities or egotisms. There is a 
greatness of soul in the way, as boy and 
as man, the author thinks of events and 
of people, not of himself. But the read- 
er can find this nation-builder who keeps 
open house at his Agate Springs Ranch, 
on the Niobrara—the man whom thou- 
sands of friends, Indians as well as 
whites, know as “Captain Jim.” 

We learn from the author's preface 
that Mr. E. A. Brininstool of Los 
Angeles, the well-known newspaper 
man, gave much aid in arranging the 
manuscript and otherwise putting the 
book into shape for publication. What 
General Charles King says of those old 
times is a tribute to his fellow-workers 
that touches one’s heart; he has written 
an epic in prose, of those ‘“Keen-eyed, 
cool-headed, fearless men, who, for half 
a century and more, were the guides 
and comrades of the cavalry of the Army 
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of the United States in its tireless, al- 
most ceaseless task of clearing the way 
for, and guarding the lives and prop- 
erty of the thousands of explorers, emi- 
grants, and settlers who, little by little, 
sought out and peopled almost every 
cultivable valley from the Missouri to 
the mountains and from the Staked 
Plains of Texas to the British lines— 
the scouts of the plains, men famous 
in song and story. It was Captain 
Jim who had tamed this wilderness, 
taught it to blossom like the rose, and, 
after over thirty years of herding, hunt- 
ing, scouting, and trailing, from Mexico 
to Montana, had settled in the heart of 
what had been the Sioux country, in 
the midst of the county that now bears 
the name of that famous nation, and 
built him a little world of his own where 
once there grew not so much as the splin- 
ter of a lodge-pole.” 

Everyone who reads this will desire 
to know in fuller detail the way in 
which “Captain Jim” begins his own 
story. He does it in the most simple, 
original manner. No living novelist 
has ever invented a more perfect begin- 
ning for his hero’s life-story. The forces 
which developed the modest, reserved 
frontiersman, the love for others, the 
high ideals of fellowship, and the square 
deal such as Daniel Boone’s parents 
gave him, and which came to Lincoln 
from his mother, which those men had 
who died at the Alamo, which frontier 
life taught to Kit Carson ana Jim 
Bridger, were also of the warp and 
woof of little Jim Cook’s up-bringing, 
but by a strange difficult route. Listen 
to his own words: 

“My early boyhood was spent in 
southern Michigan, where I was born 
August 26, 1857. My mother having 
died when I was two years of age, my 
father, who was a sea-faring man, placed 
me with a family named Titus. This 
family was one of the oldest and most 
respected in that country; its members 
had been raised after the severest models 
of order, industry, frugality, integrity, 
and every Christian virtue. ‘Their high- 
est aim in life was to try and prepare 
themselves, and those in their keeping, 
for the life to come. . To the 
loving care and training of this noble 
family during my childhood days, I 
feel that I am indebted for whatever 
strength I have possessed in resisting 
some of the evils that have beset me as 
[ have journeyed along over rugged 
trails. The Titus family and most of 
their relatives and friends were pioneers 
of Michigan. Sturdy sons of the forest, 
they could swing the scythe or the grain 
cradle from sunup to sundown. ‘They 
were masters of the arts of the woods, 
being equally skillful with axe and rifle, 
and at home in a log canoe, spearing 
fish.” 
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Is it any wonder that this Michigan 
boy, thus brought up, became a famous 
frontiersman? As we read the book 
through, its three divisions of “Cow 
Waddies and Cattle Trails—Texas,” 
“Hunting Big Game—Wyoming,” and 
“The Apache War—New Mexico,” 
after which comes a chapter on the 
“Agate Springs Fossil Beds,” we are 
struck by three things: the way in which 
the author studied all the books he 
could get hold of (as Lincoln did) ; 
the way in which he always stood for 
law and order; lastly, perhaps chiefly, 
the friendships he kept among the Sioux 
and other warlike Indians, understand- 
ing them and receiving their full trust 
at all times. History has put in plain 
words the sad fact of the failure of the 
American people as a whole to deal 
squarely with the Indians. No wonder 
that Helen Hunt Jackson wrote “A 
Century of Dishonor.” We broke our 
treaties with almost every Indian tribe 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Speak- 
ing of the Cheyennes, General King says 
that officers of rank and distinction 
pleaded in vain for justice to this gal- 
lant and suffering tribe. The story is 
now told by “Captain Jim,” but as Gen- 
eral King adds, if told by officers at the 
time, “it might have cost them their 
commissions.” 


—Charles H. Shinn. 


O00 

“LEGENDS OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT” by F. H. Brooksbank, with 
colored illustrations by Evelyn Paul is 
rich with legends and tales and ways 
and beliefs and episodes in the lives of 
those picturesque and ceremonial people. 
Because of the recent discoveries in 
Egypt this book has a particular timeli- 
ness. 
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INFECTION 


I carried my sorrow into the still wood, 

Hoping to heal it with silence. 

But lovers were walking there, 

And their whispers tore at my sorrow 

And poisoned it with bitterness. 
—Joseph Upper. 





= 


A good book for parents, teachers, 
and all who love children is, “A Cen- 
tury of Children’s Books,” by Florence 
V. Barry. It has a very full survey of 
children’s books, of their writers, and 
even of the children who read them—of 
their popularity, their influence, and 
their reception by children. The author 
has studied her subject, and the result 
is a book which will help and delight 
any one interested in literature for chil- 


_ dren. 
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E TURN to Maemillan’s 
\X “Who's Who” for 1923, and 

find that Sir William Gregory 
worked his way up. Born in 1864, he 
was knighted four years ago for his dis- 
tinguished work as editor, lecturer, 
astronomer and author. He edited Na- 
ture and the Journal of Education, was 
Sir Norman Lockyer’s assistant, is a 
leader in no end of scientific organiza- 
tions and has published text books on 
physiography, experimental science, as- 
tronomy and other subjects. His favor- 
ite recreations are walking and gar- 
dening. 

“Discovery” appeared in England 
seven years ago and has gone through 
several editions over there. ‘This is the 
first American edition—of 1923. ‘The 
author’s faith in true science and in the 
progress of humanity make this one of 
the most helpful books in the field. In 
his preface we are told: 

“When scientific work is instituted 
solely with the object of securing com- 
mercial gain, its correlative is selfish- 
ness; when it is confined to the path 
of narrow specialization, it leads to ar- 
rogance; and when its purpose is mate- 
rialistic domination, without regard for 
the spiritual needs of humanity, it is 
a social danger and may become an ex- 
cuse for learned barbarity. The spirit 
of scientific research has inspired the 
highest ethical thought and action, as 
well as increased the comforts of life, 
and added greatly to material welfare. 
Science is not to be measured by prac- 
tical service alone, though it may con- 
tribute to material prosperity: it is an 
intellectual outlook, a standard of truth 
and a gospel of light. From many 
countries and many times we have gath- 
ered incidents and allusions which dis- 
play the nobility of scientific aims, and 
have accentuated them with words of 
wisdom from the biographies and writ- 
ings of men who have devoted their lives 
to the extension of natural knowledge.” 

These words of the distinguished au- 
thor give the keynote of the whole book. 
Open it anywhere, and the wealth of 
illustrative material from all the ages 
justifies his faith in the unselfishness 
of pure science and in the way in which 
its leaders are lighting up the road be- 
fore the world of men. Such chapters 
as those on “Truth and Testimony”, 
“The Scientific Mind,” “Law and Prin- 
ciple,” “Conquest of Disease,” “Scien- 
tific Motive,” and “Towards Infinity,” 
when one considers that they were writ- 
ten in the darkest hours of the Great 
War, must thrill the soul of every 
thoughtful reader. It is a book to spend 
much time upon and to keep within 
reach. One likes the way, for instance, 
that our author in the very first chapter 
tells us, in the words of Professor 
Thompson how nature tells man to 
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struggle, endeavor, wonder, enjoy, 
revere, search and inquire. Then comes 
his story of Fabre sitting all day on a 
stone at the bottom of a ravine, study- 
ing the behaviour of an insect. Three 
ignorant, superstitious peasant women 
passing, whisper “Poor imbecile!” and 
cross themselves. 

The eight illustrations, showing us a 
few of the views of artists about the 
spirit of true science are all worthwhile, 
but the one that comes nearest to Sir 
Richard’s ideal is Auguste Rodin’s “The 
Thinker.” 

Hundreds of stories of workers in 
science, most of them new to the aver- 
age reader, are told in these pages about 
the heroes—and .often the martyrs—of 
Truth. The ten-page “biographical in- 
dex”’ contains such names as Alhazen, 
Anaximander, Agassis, Galileo, New- 
ton, and brings us down the ages to the 
students of “dark nebulae,” wireless and 
the Roentgen ray. Worth remembering 
is the famous retort of Faraday when he 
was lecturing in London and showed, 
we are told, that “when a magnet is 
suddenly brought near a coil of wire 
a slight current of electricity is produced 
in the wire. The experiment is not 
very impressive; and a ladv probably 
voiced the feelings of most he audi- 
ence then she asked after\..cds, ‘But, 
Professor Faraday, even if the effect you 
explained is obtained, what is the use 
of it?? The memorable reply was, 
‘Madam, will you tell me the use of 
a new-born child?’ ” 

The closing words of the book remind 
this reviewer of the simple, earnest elo- 
quence of the late Professor Norton of 
the San Jose Normal School, - who 
thrilled vast audiences fifty years ago, 
in all the cities and large towns of Cali- 
fornia. Not more than ten such speak- 
ers have ever been known in the State, 
and his whole life of public service was 
so full, so happy, so far-reaching, that 
we wish someone who knew him well 
might put the story into a book. When 
Dr. Norton, beginning with something 
which all his listeners understood, car- 
ried them step by step out among the 
star distances, and the lights were 
turned down, out of the darkness came 
that wonderful voice, as the man who 
had fought his way up through pain 
and poverty, told us, in the very spirit 
of Sir Richard Gregory's closing chap- 
ter, about Jean Paul Richter’s parable, 
or dream or vision. We, who listened, 
heard of the man who was taken up into 
the vestibule of heaven, given an angel 
guide, and carried out through universe 
after universe. Closes the book,—and 
the Richter poem so loved by Professor 
Norton,—with this sublime passage: 

“Then the man sighed and stopped, 
shuddered and wept. His overladen 
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heart uttered itself in tears, and he said, 
‘Angel, I will go no further; for the 
spirit of man acheth with his infinity. 
Insufferable is the Glory of God. Let 
me lie down in the grave and hide me 
from the persecution of the Infinite, for 
end I see there is none. ’ ‘Then the 
Angel lifted up his glorious hands to 
the heaven of heavens, saying, ‘End 
there is none to the universe of God, 
Lo! also, there is no beginning!’ ” 

Before putting this wise and cheerful 
book, “Discovery,” back on the shelf, let 
us allude to the way in which things 
“come together.” Several other books 
just received and half a dozen magazine 
articles show that many people are think- 
ing about the trend of modern science. 
Some of it is in “The New Decalogue 
of Science” by Albert Edward Wigham; 
some is in Flammarion’s “Dreams of an 
Astronomer.” But we think the “spirit 
of service” of science is nowhere quite 
as well expressed as in “Discovery.” 


Charles H. Shinn. 





ee HE Sable Cloud”—Old-fashioned 

and simple is the plot of this tale 
by Harriet V. C. Ogden, the author of 
“Then Came Motley.” When dear old 
Grandma Liveright is about to pass 
to the other side, she has a vision of 
the future of the babe, her grand-child 
little Louisa Liveright Lea, and she tells 
it like a Scotch spae-wife: ‘Don’t make 
the mistake of educating her; cultiva- 
tion is what the world needs.” She 
grows up; her father fails in business 
and tries to protect himself by crowd- 
ing her into a hateful marriage. For 
many chapters it is, a selfish and tragic 
tangle, with the girl trying to help her 
father and putting aside her love for 
another. She is finally saved by the 
sensible advice of a good girl, and by 
the elopement of the villain with an 
excited young thing whom he has long 
admired. 


(Penn & Co. $2.00 Net) 


ee ACE”. ‘The most heartless, pas- 

sion-crazed “hero” in modern 
literature is “Race Gentry” of Ken- 
tucky, of whose behaviour the heroine 
of the book, Rosemary, tells us with 
frantic emotion. She is utterly un- 
ashamed of the fact thet Race is mar- 
ried to her best friend, and they have 
children. The author is A. L. Samms; 
the publishers are Covici-McGee of Chi- 
cago. The story is recklessly risque and 
is nowhere impressive. Its emotional 
characters are shallow puppets and vic- 
tims of what they are pleased to term 
“love.” 
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ce HE LAST FRONTIER” is by 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, who 
wrote that excellent story of an old 
mine, “The Cross-Cut.” He has now 
chosen an important historical period 
and many famous people to give truth 
and strength to this new book of his. 
Mr. Cooper has evidently studied one 
of the most stirring periods in American 
history, 1867-8, when, as an aftermath 
of the Civil War, many impoverished 
families sought the unsettled frontier 
lands where they might erect new homes 
and rebuild their shattered fortunes. 
During these years, the Kansas-Pacific 
Railway, which should line the East 
with the West, was in process of con- 
struction, its every foot of progress 
fought by the Indians, who sought by 
all the savage means in their power to 
keep back the advance of civilization, 
and who made the history of Kansas a 
narrative of bloody massacres and upris- 
ings. It was the period when “Buffalo 
Bill’ Cody made his reputation as a 
buffalo hunter and Indian scout; when 
General Custer nearly wore himself out 
hunting the Indians; when the famous 
battle of Beecher’s Island finally aroused 
the nation to action. There are plenty 
of traitors and renegades in the book, 
but the faithful love of Betty Halliday 


and Tom Kirby endures all misfortune. 


(Little Brown & Co. $2.00 Net) 


ee HE Marriage of Yussuf Kahn.” 

This is the most recent of two 
interesting novels that have lately been 
translated from the Swedish of Frank 
Heller by Robert Emmons Lee. The 
first of them, “The Emperor’s Old 
Clothes” is a mystery novel that will 
intrigue the most ardent reader in this 
field. ‘‘Yussuf Khan” goes even fur- 
ther in the same line. Its central fig- 
ure, Mirzl, is an international criminal 
who has all the acuteness and courage 
of a perverted Sherlock Holmes as well 
as his marvelous capacity for impersona- 
tion and mimicry. Mirzl is felt rather 
than seen throughout the action which 
largely concerns an East Indian Prince 
who comes to Europe to marry bringing 
with him a huge dowry for the prospec- 
tive bride. 

As little is known in America about 
this author, we add that “Frank Heller” 
is a pseudonym. He has traveled wide- 
ly and written many stories of this 
bizarre type. His nearest prototype here 
is said to be O. Henry. Heller has 
written some fifteen books which orig- 
inally appeared in Swedish. His popu- 
larity has been enormous. His books 
have been sold by the tens of thousands 
on the other side, and Europeans gen- 
erally regard him as one of the greatest 
living exponents of stories with unex- 
pected climaxes. 


(Thomas Y. Crowell $2.00 Net) 
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Safe Investments for 
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S. W. Srraus & Co.—the House with 
the record of 42 years without loss to any 
investor—offers an unusually attractive se- 
lection of safe bonds for February invest- 


ment. 
These safeguarded investments yield 6% 
and 644%—the highest rates which can be 
obtained under present conditions with real 


safety. They are available in $1,000, $500 
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(Continued from page 81) 
with a bright red fire sending forth and 
upward thin lines of fragrant incense 
to the gods of his ancestors. 

That night with eyes fixed in devout 
attention on the little mission worker, 
Ching Chow listened attentively to ev- 
ery word of the lesson. His mask-like 
face gave no hint of his diabolical in- 
tention, while beneath his silken blouse 
he felt the short iron hook and the vial 
of sleep. 

Ching Chow lingered after his coun- 
trymen departed. Tonight he obsequious- 
ly begged to escort the little mission 
worker on her homeward way up the 
hill. 

The crimson anger of the western 
sky had long ago died away to purple 
night. Like naked ghosts the jagged 
walls of buildings peered out from the 
fog. On the hilltop all was black, as 
black as the cold waters deep in the 
cavern beneath. 

With servile step, Ching Chow 
walked beside the little mission worker, 
mumbling broken answer to her words 
of approval. His eyes no longer as- 
sumed devotion but in the dark glowed 
red with hate and desire for revenge. 

A few steps more and they were on 
the brow of the hill near the cistern. 
Long yellow fingers shot out, the vial 


ready; the talon fingers pressed it to the 


nostrils of the little mission worker. She 
fell, a helpless heap against the arm of 
Ching Chow and then slipped to the 
ground at the edge of the manhole. 

Ching Chow drew forth the short 
iron hook. With hardly a sound the 
heavy cover came away. But the hook 
caught. Ching Chow, nerves taut, gave 
it a maddening jerk. The lid balanced 
for a space of a second, then fell heavily 
against the leg of Ching Chow with a 
sickening crash. Thrown off his balance, 
he stumbled, half fell, then crashed over 
the still form of the little mission work- 
er, down, down through the gaping hole 
of the abyss. 

A muffled shriek vibrated in hollow 
echoes above the sudden splash. ‘Then 
only the sullen sputter of water against 
smooth sides. Gradually the lapping 
of ripples grew more faint and then died 
into a peaceful calm. 

To the west, the moon breaking forth 
from a sea of fog, bathed the hillside 
in a mellow light. Slender beams caught 
and wrapped the still form of the little 
mission worker until returning life 
moved within her. 

She struggled to her feet and looked 
about for Ching Chow. As she went 
on homeward she wondered in her inno- 
cent heart if her life had been saved 
from some unknown assailant by the 
devotion of Ching Chow. 
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(Continued from page 65) 


to the State by Mrs. Zipporah Russ of 
Ferndale. Other counties have forests 
that have come under State ownership 
and in Marin County the Federal gov- 
ernment owns Muir Woods, a tract of 
four hundred thirty-seven acres, con- 
tributed by William Kent. 

The economic life of the State is 
closely related to our forests. Our pop- 
ulation is increasing rapidly. This 
means an increasing demand upon the 
forests for lumber and upon the land 
for food. In California some 10,000,- 
000 acres depend upon irrigation. With 
our forests gone, the necessary water 
will not be available either for agricul- 
ture or for the needed development of 
hydroelectric energy. It is necessity, not 
sentiment, that calls for the perpetuation 
of the forests of California. 





(Continued from page 78) 

So we idiocentrics go on our way, 
gathering credit for our little virtues, 
and hastily brushing off responsibility 
for our vices or mistakes. 

If you like my word idiocentric I 
shall accept your approval with avidity 
and take to myself great credit for it; 


also our easy payment plan. 





Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








“Write to Heald’s Business Col- 
lege, Van Ness at Post, San Fran- 
cisco for complimentary book!et 
about courses.” 

















if not, I shall hasten to explain that I 
made it because all the writers now are 
either making new words to surprise 
the reader, or using old words in un- 
heard-of senses, and that, of course, I do 
not fancy it myself especially. 


—E. M. L. 





(Continued from page 82) 


“IT see that a partnership by inher- 
itance is scarcely worth considering. And 
that means that we must start new with 
one of our own making. Sweetheart— 
dearest—don’t say that you still hate 
me, when I love you, and have loved 
you ever since that first moment, when 
I saw you there in the canoe.” 


The note of raillery, that had always 
been present in his speech, had vanished. 
He was more serious than she had ever 
seen him, and a soft and tender accent 
had crept into his voice. She could find 
no words in answer to his plea, and she 
stood silent, till with a man’s impatience 
he put forth his hands and lifted her 
flushed face to his. In the soft light of 
her brown eyes he read all that he 
wished to know. 


(Continued from page 58) 

Mr. Dawley explained that imme- 
diately after Adams’s escape from the 
Indians, he almost died from an attack 
of typhoid fever which left his memory 
more or less muddled. It was Mr. 
Levi’s belief that because Adams was 
pack master of the original expedition, 
he was always at the rear of the train 
and did not see the landmarks ahead; 
while Windy Bill was of the opinion 
that Adams knew where the canyon 
was but wanted to go back to it alone 
and garner all the nuggets for himself. 


Mr. Lewis, the authority referred to 
above, refuses to say which of the three 
prospectors has the right solution, but 
he did opine that if Adams were still 
living, he would make H. B. Wright 
look to his laurels as a writer of “lost 
mine’’ stories. 

It is to be hoped, nevertheless, that 
when the Del Oro people have ac- 
complished their purpose in the Santa 
Catalines, they will comb the Mal Pais. 
Even though they do not find the Adams 
Diggings, they should round up enough 
stories concerning them to provide Mr. 
Wright with material for another novel. 
Thus the work of the expedition cannot 
be a total loss either way. 
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POETS AND THINGS 


Impertinent Comment on Contemporary 
Periodicals by the Poetry Editor 

HAT is a Poetry Magazine? 

The Poetry Editor ventures 

the opinion that a poetry mag- 
azine is a publication which springs 
from one of two incentives; in the one 
case the creator thereof does not agree 
with others’ estimates of his own work 
—in the other he does not agree with 
other editors’ estimates of poetry in 
general. 

Those publications which spring from 
the first cause, and which exist almost 
entirely for the presentation of the poetic 
offspring of the editor-owner, are for- 
tunately few. The others are myriad in 
number. Week by week they come 
no pun is intended—and they live a 
more or less hectic existence for a space, 
only to disappear unsung and un- 
mourned ; giving place to others of their 
kin. 

Some of those which continue to exist 
do so obviously because the editor-owner 
is able to dig down into some convenient 
sock and pay the cost of publication. 
Obviously, because the quality of the 
verse is such that it can command the 
interest and respect only of the very 
elect, of the poet-technician who is more 
concerned with the manner and the suc- 
cessful obscurity of what is said than 
he is with the soul-quality. It is, of 
course, ‘art for art’s sake.’ 

Yet there are poetry publications 
which need no excuse for existence, 
which are—in spite of occasional pro- 
fundity—good reading for both poets 
and humans. That West Coast mag- 
azine “Pegasus” of San Diego, falls 
most consistently month by month with- 
in the latter class. The Poetry Editor 
must confess that some of the abstrac- 
tions of this January issue run far, far 
beyond his comprehension. But then, 
what matter? Editor Lench has defi- 
nitely classed “Overland’s” Poetry Edi- 
tor as a conservative. And that is a 
statement, by the way, which the Poetry 
Editor has clipped to show to those 
conservative friends who accuse him of 
being a modernist. 





And let one thing—not unimportant 
—be said for “Pegasus:” It is typo- 
graphically one of the best poetry mag- 
azines the country over. Other pub- 
lications might learn from the clean 
beauty of its makeup, and not infre- 


quently from its content. 
(Pw January “Wanderer” has 

just reached the Poetry Editor’s 
desk. It might well be called the “lyric” 
number, for there is more of singing 
beauty in its verse than has been pres- 
ent for months. It is sound verse, for 
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the most part; nothing of startling fresh- 
ness or strength, but good—and very 
readable. Possibly the most pleasing 
thing in the number is Winifred Gray 
Stewart’s ““The Baby.” 





body is soft against my cheek 
leaves of young mullen 


“Her new 
Like littl 


In early April. 
Her tiny hands are curled tighter 
Than tender fern shoots, 
Soil-fresh 
Soon 
Like the soft unfolding of violet buds 


Her blue eyes will look up at me, 
Waking from a sleep deeper than 
know.” 


Clark Ashton Smith, too, has a char- 
acteristically lovely thing in his “Fugi- 
which is unfortunately too long 


flowers 


tive,” 
to quote. 


HE Lyric West 

same mail with 
printed pages—few publications present 
so much verse at an issue as does the 
Lyric West. There is in the January 
number much that is good; little that 
is really distinctive. A two-page 
“mystic” by Anna Kalfus Spero as- 
sumes eminence both by virtue of its 
handling and by the poetic height at- 
tained in parts. The Poetry Editor con- 
fesses that had the poem commenced and 
ended with that portion “The Cavern 
of Sleep” he would have liked it much 
better. 


this 
its usual closely 


comes in 


“Motion of rivers, origins and ends, life 


and death are mute mysteries; 
Yet would I keep my spirit beautiful and 
fine by devotion to unwordable mysteries, 


For I have taken harsh woe of incompleteness 
and thick tears for black mortal fear 
of the Great Call 
(fear that I shall miss my Youth) 
into the Cavern of Sleep and found in 
dreams the power and dominion there 
of peace. 

And I would meet the force of Death 

And wake from echoes of his great stroke 
where light begins to shine in darkness 
in the Cavern of Sleep.” 

And that may mean as much or as 
little to you as you choose; it has, never- 
theless, beauty. 


ALMS” comes bearing its 

Mexican postmark. But how 
can Idella Purnell expect the critics to 
comment on the contents of her pub- 
lication when the names of the poets— 
and near-poets—are not given until the 
succeeding issue? Why, the Poetry 
Editor might be slaying his dearest 
friend’s fondest illusion in saying he 
didn’t like some certain bit of verse. Or 
he might be giving a friendly pat to his 
bitterest enemy. But of the two he 
would be running less risk in doing the 
latter, so here goes: He very much 
likes “‘Attainment,” which is a shere 
bit of loveliness. And that whimsical 
bit of mysticism, “Just Now For In- 
stance.” 


also, 


“Pizzicato,’ which had _ favorable 
comment by the Poetry Editor last 
month, turns out to have been by Ells- 
worth Stewart of “The Occident,” the 
University of California publication. 
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ND “The Lariat!” Even Amy 

~ <4 Lowell finds representation in the 

aS eer — = January number, which shows that Col, 
> & Ae ; baicrh one a9 0 ae omit: ~ Hofer is nothing if not broad-minded. 














But really, it would be a difficult reader 
who could not find in “The Lariat” 
something of interest, for there is a 
wealth of verse to suit all tastes. 

But—glancing through these pages 
brings this to the Poetry Editor’s mind 
—what words these poets do use! Here’s 
one the Poetry Editor has been intend- 
ing to look up, he finds it almost as fre- 
quently as ‘blur’—dictionary please! 
Let’s see: Maul—Maunder—no, that 
isn’t it. Mausoleum—Mawkish—No. 
Here it is, Mauve—meaning purple. Oh, 
well, no doubt that’s it; the “purple 
hills” have gone into the discard with 
a lot more of the good old poetic stand- 
bys. They will be mauve hills from 
now henceforward. 
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All Outdoor Sports Ideal Summer Climate 


will bring you 
Happy Days 
filled with 
Life and Energy 


at O those who love the old days 
To Spanish California—and who is 
there who does not ?—the Poetry Editor 
speaks of one of the most important 
anthologies of recent years, the “Span- 
ish Songs of Old California.” These 
are the folk songs of that romantic age, 
unwritten and fast disappearing until 
Charles F. Lummis set himself to the 
task—is any labor of love a task?—of 


LOS ANGELES 
collecting and preserving them in their 


cA Resort in the Heart of a Great City original beauty. In his preface Mr. 


Not a dull day throughout the year—waried Lummis says: 
entertainments every day and evening “For 38 years I have been collecting 


THE 
AMBASSADOR 


for the entertainment of our guests the old, old songs of the Southwest; 
beginning long before the phonograph 
but utilizing that in later years. I have 
thus recorded over 450 unpublished 
Spanish songs. It was barely in time; 
the very people who taught them to me 
have mostly forgotten them, or died, and 
few of their children know them. 

My versions are authentic, both in mu- 
sic and in text; and Mr. Farwell’s 
pianoforte accompaniments are of his 
unsurpassed sympathy and skill.” 

In the collection are 14 songs, both 
in the original and with the English 
translation by Mr. Lummis. It is a 
group of Spanish songs in which every- 
one may find delight. 

(Spanish Songs of Old California, 
$1.50 postpaid. Address Chas. F. Lum- 
mis, 200 East Avenue 43, Los Angeles.) 

“Four” reaches the Poetry Editor’s 
desk too late for extended comment. It 
is a number which will have wider 
appeal than the first; not so much be- 
cause of the presence of rhymed verse 
as because of a slightly lighter touch, 
a brighter atmosphere. Yossef Gaer’s 
“Legendary” has fine artistry, and it 
seems regrettable that it has in this been 
turned to the burlesquing of that which 
—to so many—is held sacred. “Thomp- 
son Rich has a group of sonnets, not 
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entirely regular as to form, which will 
be more pleasing to the majority than 
is the vers libre of his usual inclination. 
Nor are the sonnets all, for Rich in- 
cludes no less than three other poems 
written in all the beauty of the accepted 
older forms. Rich stands among the 
most promising of the western poets of 
the day. 





Not infrequently the Poetry Editor 
has given it as his opinion that the final 
word in verse had been said of the Cali- 
fornia poppy. Not an aspiring verse- 
writer of the West but has at some time 
or other inscribed a couplet or so to 
this golden emblem. But here comes 
Delmar H. Williams in the San Fran- 
cisco “Bulletin” with a poppy poem 
which has a really happy slant: 


CALIFORNIA’S FLOWER 
From where Sierra's summits, crowned with 
snow, 
Look out across Nevada’s wide plateau, 
To where the Western Ocean's power is spent 
To shape the margin of a continent; 
From where the heavens pour libations on 
The densely wooded hills of Oregon 
To where a tropic sun’s unhampered glow 
Rests on the northern rim of Mexico, 
You'll find the poppy sometime in the year 
Sown by the gnomes when gold was planted 
here, 
And A... to bud, and bloom, and seed, and 
ait, 
jut = become the 


emblem of our state. 





Oregon Literature and Art 
By VIOLA PRICE FRANKLIN 
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Audred Bunch, a senior in Willam- 
mette University, who was awarded the 
P. E. O. Scholarship, has recently been 
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How Dame Nature 
becomes Dame Fortune 


at your bidding! The opportunity you have 
hoped for—yet never really expected—to 
have an independent income and a cozy home 
in the Sunny Southland. The beautifully il- 
lustrated book, “THE JEWEL BOXES OF 
DAME NATURE,” tells all about this golden 
opportunity. and the Easy Ownership Plan 
which puts it within your reach. It is FREE, 
write for your copy today. Address, 


notified that her poems won 
mention” in the Witter Bynner Prize, 
given under the auspices of the Poetry 
Society of America. This is for the best 
college verse of 1923 and there were 
over 700 contestants representing 63 
American colleges and 33 States. Miss 
Bunch ranked about fourth in the group 
of 12 and won over the contestants from 
Harvard and Yale. Her picture son- 
nets were chosen for publication in a 
poetry magazine. Witter Bynner con- 
gratulates her in a personal letter. 
Albert Richard Wetjen has come 
from California to Salem, Oregon, to 
make his home. Mrs. Gertrude Robi- 
son Ross recently entertained the Writ- 
ers’ League in a reception for him and 
his wife. His stories are in great de- 
mand, not only in America but also in 
England. His plots are developed from 
his rich travel experiences as a sailor 
on English vessels. Stories have recently 
appeared in Everybody’s and in Collier’s. 
Charles Alexander’s book “The Fang 
in the Forest,” reached the list of five 
best sellers in Oregon, according to J. 
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man—the law student—the justice of the 
peace—the notary public—the farmer— 
the clergyman—the merchant—the banker 
—the doctor. 360 pages printed on bible 
paper. Cloth $1.50. Postpaid. 
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Stores in Leading Cities 


$1200 a Month 


That's what Mr. E. A. Sweet, of Michigan, made in 
a single month as a Comer Represent ative—$1200. 
W.S. Cooper, of Ohio, has averaged $5000 a year for 
the past six years. A. B. Spencer cleared $625 in one 
month's spare time. That just gives you some idea 
of the money you can make as the Comer Repre- 
sentative in your locality. 


Buick Touring Car FREE 


I don't want you toinvest a cent. You don’t need any 
experience. All ask you to dois take orders for Comer 
All-Weather Coats. You don't havetocollect or deliver 
and you get your money as soon as you take an order. 
I give you fullinstructions. And I'Ilgive —<—{>> 
you achance to gota Buic henge? ei 
FREE. Find out about this propo- 
sition. Write quick for full details. 


TheComerMfg.Co. 
Dept. 413.Y & Dayton, 0. 
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worried the women and the administra- 
tion by a fusilade of newspaper articles, 
decrying the project, and picturing the 
land as a dismal swamp of no value. 
Five years after the purchase the prop- 
erty was appraised at $90,000, and was 
considered cheap at that price! Mrs. 
Beckman’s fighting blood had a fine op- 
portunity to show itself, and her busi- 
ness judgment was fully sustained by 
the results achieved. She was one of 
the founders, and the first president of 
the powerful Tuesday Club, which has 
a beautiful club house, and is so potent 
a factor in the social and civic life of 
Sacramento. While President of the 
‘Tuesday Club, Mrs. Beckman was in- 
strumental in organizing circulating 
libraries for the use of women’s clubs in 
the northern part of the State. In three 
months three libraries of fifty books each 
were on the road, and so great was the 
demand for selected reading that the 
State Library took over the work. By 
this means isolated communities have the 
benefit of our great library collections. 
Being the third largest library in the 
United States, there are rare volumes 
and extensive collections on many sub- 
jects which are now available to stu- 
dents everywhere. 

The men of Mrs. Beckman’s ancestry 
rendered distinguished service in the 
Revolution, in the Civil War, and in 
all the Indian and border warfare of 
their respective states, so it would nat- 
urally follow that Mrs. Beckman would 
be active in the great world war still 
unsettled. It was quite like her way of 
doing things for her to adopt Company 
“C” 322nd Field Signal Corps, of two 
hundred and eighty men. And it is 
also like her to continue her benefac- 
tions, now that field service is no longer 
required of them. Her “boys” were 
stationed at Camp Lewis while’ in 
training, and her first gift to them was 
one hundred and fifty books from her 


own library. To these Godsons she 
wrote: 
“Today you are holding the skein, dear 


boys, 
And the measure of thread must run, 
you're spinning out swiftly the 
threads of life 
And your work has scarcely begun. 
But bravely you'll spin the threads, dear 
sons, 
For you’re all I could ask—brave, 
tender and true. 
You are staunch and courageous, you're 
gold through and through 
You'll stand every test, be it joy or 
pain, 
For you'll never lose hope that we'll all 
meet again 


For 


When victorious you come to the end 
of the skein.” 


WEST MAGAZINE 


February, 1924 


After the Armistice, with the loss of 
only one man, the boys came home, and 
have since organized the Zane-Irwin 
Post No. 93, to which Mrs. Beckman 
presented the Post colors, and she still 
keeps a lively interest in the welfare of 
each member. 

Mrs. Beckman’s creed of life can best 
be summed up by quoting one of the 
closing paragraphs in her “Memory’s 
Potlatches” 

“Strive to be worthy of the place the 
gods have assigned you. Strive to help 
others and lighten the shadows that en- 
wrap them. Strive to make memories 
of deeds done stepping stones to a higher 
and better existence. By so doing you 
will not only be better and happier, but 
will help the world and make it all the 
more livable and lovable because you 
have lived.” 





(Continued from page 91) 

ber Guide to Fiction about his trying 
to imitate Jack London. The fact is 
that Mr. Alexander said that London 
took a dog and degraded him to lower 
animal life, hence he wanted in Black 
Buck to show how near to the human 
a dog could ascend. No more original 
and independent writer exists than Mr. 
Alexander. His story “In the Sticks,” 
set in the Santiam Forest, is proving 
very popular in England. Mr. Alexan- 
der’s pages in the Albany Sunday Demo- 
crat hold up a high standard for poetry, 
and his discerning editorials are exerting 
a wide influence in Oregon. 

Hazel Hall’s popularity continues, as 
editors scramble for her poetry. The 
Century was caught napping, in “Among 
our Contributors,” for December, when 
it said she was “one of Maine’s foremost 
poets.” Portland, the City of Roses, is 
proud to claim Hazel Hall, whose 
classic poetry has truly “won her a place 
in nearly all of the publications which 
constitute the American market for dis- 
tinguished poetry.” 

Grace E. Hall, author of Homespun, 
which has had an encouraging sale, also 
lives in Portland. Her poems are being 
used in illustrated cover designs; “Take 
‘Time”’ in Progress Magazine, and “Sun- 
set by the Creek” in Outdoor Life. She 
is on the staff of The Oregonian, writ- 
ing three poems a week for the editorial 
page. 

November “Poetry” contains a beau- 
tiful poem by David Greenhood of the 
QO. A. S. Faculty. He received his in- 


spiration under Witter Bynner at 
Berkeley. 
Viola Price Franklin recently pre- 


sented a copy of Ina Coolbrith’s “Songs 
from the Golden Gate” to the Poets’ 
Corner in J. K. Gill’s Book Store. Miss 
Coolbrith kindly inscribed a quatrain of 


(Continued on page 95) 
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“ ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 


APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 

The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought overa century ago. All the 
causes of this no a may be learned from the qe of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, con he rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History « World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome Macaulay 
of asians. Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath’ to write a history of the 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present da 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will mame our special low price and e easy terms of payment 


only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 
free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 

sive you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 

eautitul style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, 
nor do we sell through ae so there is no agents’ commission or 
book dealers’ profits to pay. — of sale enables us to ship 
direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


R! DPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’ 's magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of esterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World War. I e 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you codibound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 
RDPATH is endorsed by Presidents of the 


United States, practically all university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don't you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


RIDPATH pistons the great historical events 

as though t were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 
and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; tosail the south- 


ern seas with Drake; tocircumnavigate the globe with Magellan.  jj§§ FRU oS AME... . . ow con cn nnn nnnnnecnnnnsecneeeeee 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. . 
THE ae HISTORICAL SOCIETY  j§ GH = =§ SADODRESS..... 2... cece cc ccccccccccseeeeeeeees 




















































Please mail, without cost 
to me, sample pages of 
Ridpath’'s History of the 


Wo 
Gs/_vures of The Surrender at Sedan, 
@7/ Napoleon, and other great char- 
acters in history. Also write me full 
particulars of your special offer to 
OVERLAND MONTHLY readers. 
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SERVICES 


TO SACRAMENTO 


OBSERVATION CARS 
DINER SERVICE 
ON METEOR 


Leaves at 4:40 Promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


Resmunnie ete 


Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 
TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marys- 
ville, Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, 
Oroville and all Northern 
California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 











Tew Words, Bay 


thousands o eee spell 
pronounced,an efine 


WessTErs NEW 
TIONAL DICTIONARY 






a Few Samples: 








broadcast _sippio agrimotor NN 

f overhead Ruthene capital ship Y& 
fy Esthonia rotogravure hot pursuit 
Fascista aerial cascade Blue Cross 






“Devil Dog 











altigraph junior college 

Flag Day Czecho-Slovak megabar 

Red Star mystery ship plasmon 
, mud gun abreaction shoneen 
a paravane Riksdag Air Council 





Federal Land Bank 


Is this Storehouse’ 
of Information 
ServingYou? / 










be 
2700 pages ral 
6000 illustrations 
407,000 words and phrases 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary an 
Write for a sample pa f the New Word 
of Regular and India Papers, Fass. seein 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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The Editor’s Brief Case 





HAT makes a Western Mag- 
azine? Is it the place of 
publication? Is it the cover, 


with its wildly whooping cowboy? Is 
it the fiction, with its wilder Indians? 
Is it a combination of the three—or is 
there a needful ingredient which is aside 
and apart from any of these? 

The cowboy as we see him flambuoy- 
antly displayed on the covers of so-called 
Western Magazines—this riding, shoot- 
ing, colorful creation of the artist—was 
never typical of the hardworking plains- 
man. But even the latter is no longer 
typical of the West. Outside the movies 
and rodeos the cowboy is never seen, 
save in a few isolated localities. He 
passed with the passing of the great 
ranges, lingering but little longer than 
the buffalo and Indian. But there is 
a magazine which knew the real cow- 
boy, which knew the buffalo and the 
Indian. 

Back in the days when the Overland 
Trail of the pioneer had not yet been 
brushed over and forgotten, a man 
named Bret Harte brought forth a pub- 
lication which was in its inception and 
policy, in its contents and even in its 
place of publication essentially of the 
West. That was the “Overland Month- 
ly” of 1868, and for nearly sixty years 
“Overland” has continued to be a truly 
Western Magazine. 

It is today a Western Magazine be- 
cause it presents, month by month, in 
its stories, its articles, its verse and. its 
pictures, the real spirit of the real West. 
It preserves the atmosphere of the old 
West, but its chief, aim is to so present 
contemporary conditions and contem- 
porary life that the world may know 
the West of today. 

Further, it is western because its in- 


terests are inextricably bound with those 
of the Great West ; not California alone, 
but all of the West from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Orient. 

Bret Harte, in that first editorial of 
his back there in July of 1868, said 
this: “Why is this magazine called 
“The Overland Monthly?” I might 
prove that there was safety, at least, in 
the negative goodness of our homely 
Anglo-Saxon title. But is there nothing 
more? Do you see this vast interior 
basin of the Continent on which the 
boundaries of states and territories are 
less distinct than the names of wander- 
ing Indian tribes; do you see this broad 
zone reaching from Virginia City to 
St. Louis, as yet only dotted by tele- 
graph stations. Here creeps the rail- 
road, each day drawing the West and 
East closer together. Shall not the 
route be represented as well as the ter- 
mini? What could be more appropriate 
for the title of a literary magazine than 
to call it after this broad highway?” 

Today the debris of years is being 
swept from the old Overland Trail. 
There is not one trail, nor two, but 
half a dozen, which stretch out across 
the continent binding ever closer the 
eastern states to those which lie on the 
western side of that “vast interior 
basin.” The policy of “Overland 
Monthly”’ is today, as it was those years 
ago, to truly represent not only the west- 
ern termini but those regions and munic- 
ipalities crossed by the overland routes. 

And to that end each month will 
bring forth features in article and story 
of interest both to those resident along 
these great trans-continental highways 
and to those whose dream is sometime 
to travel them. “Overland Monthly” 
is essentially the Western Magazine. - 








(Continued from page 69) 
that suggested that he thought eight 
o'clock a long way off. 

That afternoon Imogene went to bed 
with a headache. When she awoke it 
was five o'clock. Three hours to wait 
for Mother! She went into the living- 
room and looked at the néw furniture. 
She hated it—and the new awnings, and 
the phonograph. But here was the easy 
chair, that Mother had sat in and rocked 
Junior and herself to sleep! ace BO 
and here were the other pieces— Oh, 
she understood! Father had quietly 
brought them back, because he knew 
that Mother wouldn't like to be sur- 
prised. Here they were, jostling the new 
furniture, crowding the living room— 

She sat in the easy chair, and cried 
softly against its comfy cushions. 


And that night, at eight o'clock, 
Mother came back. It was not the same 
Mother that went away—oh, no! 

“T__I wanted to surprise you,” she 
said, as they looked at her in silence. 

Her hair was done differently. Her 
dress, new—becoming, too—was like one 
worn by the mother of Imogene’s best 
friend. Her hat—Imogene had long 
insisted that Mother should wear some- 
thing more fashionable than the close- 
fitting turbans that were suited to her. 
This hat was not a turban. 

“I thought I’d surprise Imogene,” 
she cried, from a cordon of loving arms, 
tightly drawn about her. “She loves 
new things and—” 

“But not a new Mother!” Imogene 
objected, trying to keep her voice steady. 
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ARLY in the morning of Saturday, December 22, 1923, our offices and stock rooms at 609 

Mission Street, San Francisco, were totally destroyed by fire. It was rather a left handed 
Christmas present but we refuse to be downhearted. We saved all our ledgers and most of our 
correspondence and records. 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank the California School Book Depository for 
their courtesy and generosity in allowing us to share temporarily their splendid quarters at 149 
New Montgomery Street. Nearly every publisher in San Francisco very generously offered 
us every courtesy and assistance and invited us to make their offices our temporary headquar- 
We wish we could have accepted them all, but it was bad enough to have our wits 


ters. 





Christmas Spirit is dead. 


located, beautiful. 


already. 


in your order. 


Come and see us. 





Evidently the old Mother was quite 
good enough for the whole family—to 
her bewilderment. “I heard of a fine 
dressmaker—I mogene was always saying 
how much younger I’d look if I dressed 
in style. I did it to please her—and you 
dear. Do let me get off these tight slip- 
pers!” 

“Thanks be, you’re not obliged to 
wear any of these duds,” Father said, 
fervently, and carried Mother away to 
the old easy chair. “Now we'll really 
get down to living again.” 

That night Imogene wrote happily 
in her dairy: 

“Anyway, Mother likes the new 
things. But never, never, NEVER will I 
try to make anybody over. Unless, of 
course, they ask me to. And even then 
I'll first count ten. I’ve found out that 
to meddle with other people’s affairs 
is most always to bungle. 

P. S.—I don’t like surprises. Father 
says he doesn’t either.” 








(Continued from page 92) 


Thus are the 
and Oregon 


greeting on the fly leaf. 
laureates of California 
united. 

Ruth Fargo, the successful writer of 
short stories, has had two poems pub- 


We should be “all fixed up’ 
this issue of Overland Monthly reaches you. 
light offices, with the largest stock in the West. 


scattered without scattering our employees. We thank you all just the same. 
We know better. 


to all orders—the sort of service you have learned to expect from us. 
the warehouse and our new stock, wired for immediately after the fire, is beginning to come in 


Don’t tell us the 


Every order received since the fire has been given prompt telegraphic attention and filled 
immediately from one of our western depositories or one of our eastern branches. 

We have secured permanent quarters at 350 MISSION STREET, commodious, conveniently 
In two or three weeks we shall be able to give prompt and careful attention 


We had some stock in 


We shall have ample stock for the opening of school and college, so don’t hesitate to send 


and ready to receive visitors by the time | 
You will find us comfortably settled in spacious, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


By T. C. Morehouse 





lished recently: one in Independent Wo- 
man and another, “Prescience” in Prog- 
ress, organ of Child Conservation 
League of America. 


A very interesting session of the Salem 
Writers’ League was recently enter- 
tained at Mrs. Franklin’s home, where 
Mrs. C. V. Barton read for criticism 
a realistic story woven around the burn- 
ing of the flax plant at the penitentiary. 
It was a coincidence that another mem- 
ber, Mrs. J. C. Nelson, also presented 
a story founded on the same theme. 
Poems were given by Edna Garfield, 
Prof. Peck and Mr. De Spain. 

The Writers’ Club of Willamette 


University is under the guidance of 
Prof. Williston of the Department of 
English Literature. The students sub- 
mit anonymous productions for criticism 
and discussion and much interest is 
aroused and progress made. 

J. K. Gill recently had a very attrac- 
tive display window of Anthony Euwer’s 
new book of poems, “By Scarlet Torch 
and Blade.” What James Whitcomb 
Riley is to Indiana Anthony Euwer is 
to Oregon, and he is also rapidly win- 
ning national fame as a poet, artist and 
lecturer. 

Much interest is awakened in the 
competition for the prize poem to be 
written for the dedication of the statue 
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of The Circuit Rider which R. A. Booth 
is presenting to Oregon. It will be un- 
veiled in February. The sculptor is 
Prof. Fairbanks of University of Ore- 
gon, and Mr. Booth thus honors his 
father, a minister of early Oregon times. 

California has gained a member of 
the Oregon Writers’ League, Miss Ariel 
Dunn, well known as a writer for trade 
journals. She goes to Los Angeles to 
edit three periodicals. Our President, 
Anne Shannon Monroe, has also gone to 
Santa Barbara to spend the winter 
where she writes that she is getting a 
working knowledge of how “movies are 
built.” Her many admirers are waiting 
longingly for the appearance of her 
novel. Sweet and comforting was the 
philosophy in her article, “The Music 
Under the Noise” in Good Housekeep- 
ing for December. 


Marguerite Norris Davis has written 
a sympathetic sketch of “Our Own” 
Samuel Lancaster, creator of the famous 
Columbia River Highway, for St. 
Nicholas. 

Mable Holmes Parsons is 
some thought-stimulating book reviews 
for the Oregon Journal’s “Book and 
Writers’ Page.”” Her versatility is ap- 
parent when it is known that she is a 
popular Professor of Literature in the 
U. of O., a writer of beautiful lyrics, 
an author of many literary studies. 


writing 
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(Continued from page 49) 
ANNICE CALLAND is with us again 
in a desert poem of typical charm. 
HONORIA TUOMEY is another of 
Overland’s valued contributors who is 
with us after a silence of some time. 
Her research into the romantic history 
of the period of Russian occupation of 
California has given her widespread 
fame. 

MADEFREY ODHNER is one of 
San Francisco’s young business men. 
Poetry is an avocation. 

JAMES CLYDE BAILEY is a name 
which various magazines—some thirty- 
five of them have printed his verse, 
stories and other material—have spread 
broadcast. His verse is a product of the 
last two years. 

ETHELYN BOURNE BORLAND, 
TORREY CONNOR, NANCY 
BUCKLEY, ALBERTA WING 
COLWELL these are all familiar 


names to Overland readers of verse. 





—————=QO0 


A POETS’ DINNER! 





The California Writers’ Club of 
California, an organization made up of 
professional writers of novels, stories, 
poetry and drama, makes the interesting 
announcement that a ‘Poets’ Dinner” 
is to be given on February 12. 

The guests of honor are to be Cali- 
fornia’s well-loved Ina Coolbrith, Poet 
Laureate, and Miss Jessie Rittenhouse. 
There will be many other nationally 
known poets, visiting and resident, at 
the dinner and it promises to be a me- 
morable affair. ; 

In view of the fact that the commit- 
tee in charge cannot get in touch with 
all visiting and resident celebrities in 
person, it has been decided to depart 
from usual custom and issue a general 
invitation to all poets and writers to be 
present, whether they are members of 
the club or not. Reservations should 
be made through the secretary of the 
club not later than February 10, with 
check enclosed at $1.00 a plate. 

The dinner will be held at 6:30 
Tuesday evening, February 12, in 
Berkeley, at the Varsity Candy Shop, 
corner of Bancroft Way and Telegraph 
Ave. For reservations address Mrs. 
James C. Bennett, Secretary California 
Writers’ Club, 388 Fairmount Ave., 
Oakland, California. 
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BEAUTIFUL HOMES 








ec AVE NOTHING IN YOUR HOME THAT YOU 

DO NOT KNOW TO BE USEFUL, OR BELIEVE 
TO BE BEAUTIFUL,” SAID WILLIAM MORRIS, THE 
MASTER CRAFTSMAN. IT IS THE GOLDEN RULE 
FOR FURNISHING ARTISTIC HOMES. 

MACEY SECTIONAL BOOKCASES ARE ADAPTED 
TO THIS IDEA. THEY POSSESS THE BEAUTY OF THE 
OLD MASTER DESIGNS, BUT ADD THE PRACTICAL 
ADVANTAGE OF BEING SECTIONAL. THEY MAY BE 
BUILT UP AND ADDED TO, RE-ARRANGED, TAKEN 
APART OR EASILY MOVED ABOUT. THEY ARE DE- 
SIGNED NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SYMMETRY AND 
CHARM NO MATTER WHAT THE ARRANGEMENT. 


MACEY BOOKCASES DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL 
—BUT THEY ARE 


Catalogue No. 222 J. M. J. will give full information 
Write to us. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


February, 1924 




















